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Mr. Webster omitted a lot in 


his definition of “father” 


FATHER IS MORE 


THAN A “MALE PARENT” 


By Lorna Callahan 


CCORDING TO the diction- 
ary father is: “one who 
has begot a child; a male 

parent.” But there’s a lot Mr. Web- 
ster omitted in his definition. Go- 
ing under the various titles of 
“Pop,” “Dad,” “Pa” and “the Old 
Man,” fathers come in _ assorted 
sizes and colors, with varying de- 
grees of ability and knowledge. 
But they all have one thing in 
common—their position as head of 
the most important institution in 
the world, the family. 

A father is supposed to perform 
certain duties: Bring home the 
bacon, keep the wolf from the 
door, and be a wise old owl when 
it comes to solving family prob- 
lems. 

In some families, however, he 
finds his duties include only those 
of an exchequer. When he doesn’t 
have his nose to the grindstone, 
he has it buried in a checkbook. 
In other families he is the Silent 
Partner, living a sort of solitary 


life while Mom runs things. 

But in the majority of families 
Dad is allowed to participate in 
family activities—-and how! He is 
oan | to keep allowances well 
abreast of the rising cost-of-recre- 
ation scale, to keep the car in 
good repair for Junior’s use, not to 
wear the new sports shirt till Jun- 
iors had a crack at it, to pick 
daughter up after the game and 
transport her friends to their sun- 
dry abodes, to keep the record 
player mechanically perfect while 
refraining from devastating re- 
marks about the current singing 
idol, not to mention mowing the 
lawn, painting the screens, 
straightening the garage, washing 
the car and unstopping the sink. 

If Dad’s name stands for any- 
thing, it’s service. Great old boy, 
Dad. Always around when a fel- 
low needs a lift. Of course, when 
it comes to getting advice—and 
who needs it in this sophisticated 
day and age—Dad would be the 
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last’ one to ask. He’s a lovable 
old cornball, you understand, but 
he’s just not hep. His favorite ex- 
pression, “When I was a _ boy,” 
sounds like a cracked platter. 

So everybody’s happy if Dad 
foots the bills, totes the mob, and 
retires to his newspaper. Every- 
boby but Dad, that is. Dad knows 
that God gave him a real job to 
do in making him a “male parent.” 
God did not mean for him to play 
the role of a mechanical robot, 
which is what being a “service” 
man means. God planned a great- 
er purpose, that of guiding the 
family through the stormy sea of 
life, of working and planning for 
the family, spiritually as well as 
physically. This is a role that 
takes heart, not mechanical appli- 
eation. It’s what makes him head 
of his family, not its figurehead. 

In this day of equal rights and 


the tendency to be “Pals” with his 
children, Dad is in danger of be- 
ing walked on. He still has the 
authority which goes with parent- 
hood, but he finds it “old-fashion- 
ed,” “inadequate,” or simply 
“bad taste” to use it. While we 
wouldn’t bring back the wood- 
shed and the old “this-hurts-you- 
more-than-it-does-me” routine, we 
would maintain the authority 
which God gave to fathers, for it 
was bestowed in order that they 
might raise their children in His 
light. “And you, fathers, do not 
provoke your children to anger, 
but rear them in the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord.” (Eph. 
6:4) 

By the same token, children 
should give Dad his just due. 
“Children obey your parents in 
the Lord, for that is right.” (Eph. 
6:1) The attitude should be not 
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how much can be gotten from 
“the Old Man,” in the way of ser- 
vice and money, but how much 
appreciation can be developed for 
Dadg responsibilities not only to 
them, but to God. On judgment 
day, Dad will have his account 
to render. 

Good fathers are made, not 
born. They have to work at it. 
But they wage a losing battle 
when their position as head of the 
family is minimized. Like St. Jos- 
eph, who was head of the Holy 
Family, his place ranks high in 
the sight of the Lord. The crowns 
for the “Best Fathers” will surely 
be the brightest. 

Ro see that Dad ar his by 

allowing him to properly carry 
out the job for which his “male 
parenthood” fits him. 


MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK. 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 
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Bridegroom and 
bride 


Condensed from the book 


Since the June bride and bride- 
groom probably will not have a 
sermon following their wedding, 
we here present a sermon given 
at a wedding officiated at by 
Monsignor Knox which they might 
take for their own. 


T Is DUE, I suppose, to the 
enormous instinct of Holy 
Church for legalities, that 

the bride and bridegroom are ask- 
ed, “Do you take So-and so, here 
present?” There must be no ques- 
tion, later, of an annulment on the 


Msgr. Ronald Knox 


ground that they really meant to 
marry two other people of the 
same name. 

But the wedding ceremony has 
such a fairy-like trick of turning 
a to gold, even the most 
commonplace things, that those 
words “here present” always take 
on, for me, the colours of romance. 
I like to imagine that there is a 
feeling of tense excitement till the 
last moment as to whether the 
bride will really turn up; until at 
last the priest calls absence: 

“A.B.” 


“Bridegroom and Bride,” by Ronald Knox, 123 pp., copyright 1957 and published 
4 by Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


“Good, then we can start.” 

Alternatively, it might be a sort 
of drawing-room game, in which 
either of you were expected to 
choose a partner from among all 
the persons here present; only 
there was collusion, and you two 
arranged beforehand to choose 
each other. 

But best of all, we might think 
of the priest as addressing you in 
that way because you are the only 

rsons really present. The priest 

imself is only a voice booming out 
unnecessary questions, and every- 
body else is miles away; you two 
stand there alone with each other, 
alone in your earthly Paradise, 
fenced off with flaming swords. 

And the best of it is that you 
will — I mean that you can — I 
mean that you can with God's 
blessing — I mean that you will 
with God’s blessing, be always like 
that. The ring is to be a fairy ring 
this time, and you two are to be 
struck, permanently, in the attitude 
in which you stand now, present. in 
a special way to one another; pres- 
ent to one another in that special 
way, even when you are in the 
presence of other people; smiling 
at us others, laughing with us, 
helping us, sympathizing with us, 
but all the time shut away to- 
gether in world-proof 
which you have made for your- 
selves by love. We, your friends, 
want to stand always a little in the 
background, as we stand now, so 
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that we may never disturb or dis- 
tract that perfect fellowship in 
which you are present to one 
another henceforward. 


Is it all only a fairy-tale? That 
ring, we know, is not in fact 
charged with any magical proper- 
ties; it is good honest gold, no 
more. It will last a life-time; but 
the love which it symbolizes and 
seals, will that (the cynic wants to 
know) last a life-time? Is it even 
wise for us, your friends, to en- 
courage you in romantic sentiments 
about it, instead of telling you to 
look out on the future in a cooler, 
a more prosaic spirit? 

I do not see how such language 
can be held, such thoughts enter- 


“Here, Father.” 
“Here, 
“Here, Father.” 
/, 
ral 
Be 
wed 
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tained, by Christian p . For 
that solitude of two ars you 
build for yourselves will not, after 
all, envelop you wholly; you are 
present to one another in the 
presence of God. That presence 
wraps us around like the air we 
breathe, is the medium in which 
all the good we know maintains it- 
self flourishes. 

And you two, supported not only 
by your love for one another, but 
by a common faith in the loveliest 
of all religions, how should you 
not integrate those two experi- 
ences? Divine and human love are 
not strangers to one another, are 
not forces awe in different di- 
rections. the sacramental life 
you share can but reawaken in 

ou the grace of the sacrament you 
ve received today. And your love 
for one another will flow back into 
your spiritual lives, deepening and 
Christ. 

Your love grow less? Not while 
it is fed by the power that mul- 
tiplied the loaves, and turned 
water into wine. Incarnate Christ 
does not fail to take all that is most 
human in us and divinize it. 


Here present—for you, here and 
now present, in this unforgettable 
moment, a link has been forged 
that will last a life-time. And those 
of us who are privileged to witness, 
today, the forging of such a link 
must be pardoned if our minds 
travel back to a wedding ceremony 
performed a generation ago, with 
gratitude for God’s mercies, and 
with a sense of auspicious associa- 
tion. 

“Lord, thou hast been our refuge 
from generation to generation”; 
may that protecting care that has 
watched over this house watch 


over it still, And when you two, a - 


generation hence, look back to the 
ceremony of today, may you be 


still present to one another, in your . 


thoughts, in your prayers, in the 
sanctities of your home, and at 
God's altar. 

May the prayers of our blessed 
Lady and St. Joseph go with you, 
to hallow your joys, and comfort 
your sorrows; may they win for 


you perfect trust in one another, 


and perfect trust in the God who 
has joined you to one another, our 


refuge from generation to genera- 


tion. 


OKO J 
Not Much Chance 


“Is your husband in?” asked the caller. 

“Yes, he’s in,” replied the wife. 

“Good,”’ exclaimed the other, “then perhaps I'll get the money 
he owes me.” 

“Don’t get up your hope,” smiled the wife knowingly. “If my 
husband had any money he wouldn't be in.” — Liguorian 
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A group of big-city people bought 56 acres where they are 
helping each other build sound, livable homes 
where there is space for children 


Ju This Community 
Children Are Not Strangers 


Condensed from Grail 


I T’S A BRIGHT sunny weekend. 

The whacking of an axe 
against stubborn tree trunks 
echoes through lush wooded acres 
in lower Rockland County, New 
York, about 25 miles from Man- 
hattan’s concrete and _ asphalt 
pavements. 

The man behind the axe is Bill 
Oswald, a Western Electric work- 

Ed Witlock was founder ond editor 
of Integrity mogazine. For the past 
five yeors hos seriously 


crippled with poratysis. He hos 
and tives in Orangeburg, 


Ed Witlock 


er and father of six. He’s out in 
the Saturday sun chopping down 
trees and clearing brush in antici- 
pation of a bulldozer that will 
scoop out a hole on which the 
Oswald’s new home will eventual- 


sit. 

About a hundred yards away, 
Jerry McTiernan, a chemist and 
father of three, is building the 
forms for the concrete footings 
from which his home will soon be- 
in to rise. John Hieder, whose 
ii already stands between the 
Oswald and McTiernan plots, is 
putting in the stairs between his 


Grail bruary, "67 St. Meinrad’s Archab 
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occupied basement apartment and 
the main floor of his handsome 
ranch-style home. And down the 
road a bit, Jack Dermody, the 
artist with seven children, cements 
the concrete porch and steps lead- 
ing into his nearly finished house. 

What's all the chopping and 
hammering and building about? 
It’s a self-help home-building pro- 
ject organized by a group of aver- 
age Catholic families and operat- 
ing on 56 wooded acres near Pearl 
River, N.Y. Called the Marycrest 
Association, it is a plan by which 
Catholic neighbors help one anoth- 
er build sound, livable housing in 
a community where children are 
not strangers. 

It began about seven years ago. 
The handful of men who met 
week after week in a 40th floor 
office high above Manhattan’s 
streets had something on their 
minds: The Housing Problem. All 
fathers of growing families, they 
were weary of shoddy tenement 
housing, weary of plodding the 
city streets in search of a decent 
place to live, and weary, especial- 
ly, of being told by landlords, 
“Sorry, no children.” In short, 
they decided to try taking their 
housing destiny into their own 
hands. 

They met on Tuesday evenings, 
conversing, arguing, voting, fol- 
lowing a loose interpretation of 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, begin- 
ning about eight and often going 
into the wee hours of the morning. 
Their agenda covered such diverse 


questions as: 

Can a crew of men with onl 
a little construction experience 
build their own homes? 

Are pre-fab or pre-cut houses 
cheaper to erect than conventional 
structures? 

How much land does a family 
need for an adequate kitchen gar- 
den? 

What's the proper way to install 
a septic tank? 

Would an architect supply a 
flexible home design for use by 
several families at his usual one- 
house fee? 

Lawyer argued with bus driver, 
interior decorator caucused with 
fireman, insurance adjuster ex- 
changed notes with a writer, a 
teacher asserted his views to a 
railroad clerk, a salesman extro- 
verted to everyone at once, for 
such were the varied occupations 
of those conspirators. After a half- 


dozen years of ruggedly applyi 
their it s ould + 
that these men are considerably 
less dogmatic in their practical 
judgments than they were at first. 
These arguments-in-a-vacuum 
happily ceased when the group 
managed to purchase a plot of 
ground in the woods of Rockland 
county. But what united them 
even more was the singleness of 
their desire to raise their young- 
sters away from city congestion 
and in an atmosphere where na- 
ture, fresh air, and sun combined 
with parental direction to tum 
children into healthy, religious 
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adults. 

Today, seven houses in various 
stages of completion stand where 
once there was nothing but brush 
and second-growth timber. Six 
families already live at Marycrest, 
and three more plan to join them 
soon. Already, there is a teeming 
village of youngsters. 

Nevertheless, the practical diffi- 
culties of the project have proved 
to be as great as even the most 
pessimistic member had anticipat- 
ed. There is little about Mary- 
crest of the trim, tidy packaging 
that marks the commercially built 
suburban development. Though 
Marycresters may blush at the 
artistic imperfections of their 
house-building and garden experi- 
ments, and at the democratic inef- 
ficiencies of their organization, 
they are happy about what has 
been accomplished for their chil- 
dren. To appreciate this, one 
must contrast the lot of these chil- 
dren with what it would have 
been had they been reared in and 
about city tenements. 

It will sound trite to say that 
children are welcomed at Mary- 
crest unless one realizes that con- 
gested living inadvertently forces 
youngsters into the position of be- 
ing liabilities, obstacles, nuisances, 
indeed everything short of being 
considered criminals. 

Children are unwelcome in 
crowded apartments. The busy 
streets are a constant threat to 
their carefree lives. The vacant 
lots which were once their only 


refuge have long since been trans- 
formed for parking cars. Even the 
city playground appears as a kind 
of concrete ghetto to which chil- 
dren are banished to keep them 
from getting underfoot. How 
much this inadvertent rejection 
contributes to juvenile revolt is a 
matter for conjecture among psy- 
chiatrists and social workers. 

At Marycrest, the 37 children 
(more to come) have been given 
their own unfenced and unpoliced 
Central Park. They can explore 
all their childhood horizons with 
a minimum of interference by 
adults. A tree is something to 
climb! Grass is something to roll 
in, to walk on! A flower is some- 
thing to be picked! The earth is 
a bosom to lie upon and watch the 
grand imagination of clouds and 
sky. There are birds to feed, 
turtles and glow-worms to cap- 
ture, worms for fishing, stars to 
count. In late summer, delicious 
berries appear magically on bush- 
es. Then there is the unexpected 
passage of a rabbit, a squirrel and 
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sometimes a deer or pheasant. 
They can plant a seed and 


“watch it grow. They can eat their 


meals by a brook or even in a 
tree. Every breath of wind, fall 
of raindrop or snowflake, burst of 
blossom, babble of brook, every 
thrust of tree and quiet growth of 
garden is a companion of their 
most impressionable years. At 
Marycrest, the children have 
found the magic of childhood. 
They find it most in each other. 
Here, adults do not crowd out 
children from an adult world. The 
youngsters find an world of 


their own peopled with other di- 
minutive aracters like them- 
selves. 


Marycrest has also restored the 
father to his family. Here again, 
the contrast must be made with 
the lot of the average city dweller, 
because it is from such circum- 
stances that the Marycrester has 
made his escape. The city wage- 
earner’s role is little more than 
that of a meal-ticket. So much 
so that we are inclined to judge 
his being a “good” or “bad” father 
by his success in this area, alone. 
The father in the city has little 
opportunity for creative contact 
with his children, thus depriving 
them of half the parental guidance 
which they need. The modern 
world has more or less discounted 
the importance of this fatherly cre- 
ative contact simply because city- 
dwelling affords little chance for 
it to be practiced. 

Marycrest has provided the 


chance for the children to, see 


already know that there are cer- 
tain things which are a man’s re- 
sponsibility. 
When Dad, on occasions, “lays 
down the law” concerning moral 
obligations and responsible beha- 
vior, the youngsters see this as an 
act analogous to his laying of cin- 
der block or the nailing of sheath- 
ing to a wall: he is giving direc- 
tions to things; he has an end in 
view. 
Marycrest fathers don’t merely 
play with their children or “enjoy” 
their youngsters, they are able to 
demonstrate the lessons of Cath- 
olic manliness. In this way, the 
father’s efforts happily comple- 
ment those of the mother. It has 
not often enough been observed 
that the excessively maternal in- 
fluence in the urban family is due 
in great measure to the fact that 
the children see mother constantly 
exercising a creative effort in the 
home, while Dad does all his work 
out of sight of his offspring. 

In this community venture, the 


Youngsters have “labored” 
cinating task of clearing land, 
building homes, and maintaining 
. property. Instead of only - 
ing on weekends as a 
: loving visitor to the family, the 
° father has emerged, in the eyes of 
- his offspring, as a person at least 
ise equal in practical competence to 
mother. Young boys at Marycrest 

f children also see their .parents. en- | 
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gage in neighborhood conferences 
eut of which actions are taken 


that contribute to the well-being 


of the community. They see de- 


mocracy in action. When there are 
- complaints about bumpiness in 


the community road, the next . 


thing the children know is that 
their several parents are having 
a meeting about the road. In a 
few days they see a truck arrive 
with a load of stone, and the fath- 
ers are out working on the road 
together. 

There are so many children al- 
ready at Marycrest that neighbors 
im the area think that having a 
large family is a Marycrest policy. 
tified with the remark, “Oh, you 
mean that place where they have 
all those children!” No, having a 
large family is not a policy of the 
Marycrest association, but it is 
interesting to note that this gener- 
osity of offspring is an outcome of 
developing a neighborhood in 
which children are welcome. 

Another thing apparent to a 
resident of Marycrest, is how im- 
portant a factor the large family 
ex (more importantly) the com- 
munity of large families is in the 
matter of cultivating in the chil- 
dren that quality known to psy- 
chiatrists as social adjustment. 
This is a quality our forebears 
rarely if ever thought about be- 
cause the lack of it was something 
that only rarely existed. In the 
modern world social maladjust- 
ment is common. No doubt, it is 


1l 

a malady which ins in child- 
- hoed. Might not this be partially 
explained the fact that most 
neighborhoods a century ago were 
neighborhoods of: large families? 

Certainly, a quantity of inti- 
mate contacts with other children, 
under pleasant and unconstrained 
circumstances, contributes in a 
large degree to the proper social 
adjustment of a child. The child 
learns to adjust daily and hourly 
to a wide variety of personalities 
and temperaments in the same 
stage of development as himself. 
He learns the art of give and take 
almost instinctively, that is to say, 
without formal or artificial pres- 
sure being brought to bear on him 
by designing adults. 

This is perhaps the most impor- 
tant by-product of the Marycrest 
experiment: creating a healthy 
environment for children. Had it 
been scientifically planned by ex- 
perts, it could hardly have accom- 
plished this any better than it has. 

Just as dramatic, of course, is 
the achievement of the community 
in helping families find adequate 
housing at a price within their 
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reach. At individual costs of from 
$5,000 to $10,000, Marycrest 
members have built for themselves 
homes that, if bought on the com- 
mercial market, would have cost 
anywhere from $10,000 to $20, 
000. And that’s a conservative es- 
timate. 

The first major saving was the 
cost of the land. Today, a Mary- 
crest member can get an acre in 
the community for $800. This 
compares with an acre price of 
$1,500 to $5,000 in communities 
within a five-mile radius of the as- 
sociation. On land alone, Mary- 
cresters could chalk up a saving of 
from $700 to $4,200 for each 
house. 

The next big saving was in 
labor and contracting costs. By 
pooling the labor of the men of 
the community and eliminating 
outside contractors as far as pos- 
sible, each member saved a large 
proportion of the costs of each 
house. The labor pool works like 
this: a careful record is kept of 
the number of hours put in by 
other members on each family’s 
house. The individual owner then 
repays these hours to the commun- 
ity by contributing his labor to 
other members until all the hours 
are made up. Or, eventually, he 
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can repay it in cash at $1 an hour. 
Either way, he saves tremendous- 
ly when you compare this with the 
premium labor costs in the con- 
struction industry. 

Finally, Marycresters cut costs 
even more by using sound, simple 
construction methods and by eli- 
minating many of the frills often 
seen in luxury developments. The 
lowest-priced Marycrest homes are 
simple, three-bedroom ranch hous- 
es, built with concrete block on a 
cement slab or over a crawl space. 
Up the price ladder a bit are the 
two-story Cape Cod houses with 
room for three to five bedrooms. 
At the top of the cost heap is one 
of the newer homes in the small 
community: a handsome ranch 
house with a completely finished 
basement, that would do credit to 
most modern developments. 

Marycrest is a small venture 
attempted by people of ordinary 
talents and ordinary means. The 
members do not feel that they 
have proved anything to anybody 
but themselves. It has become 
unusual in this day of giant enter- 
prise, however, for small people 
to take matters into their own 
hands even if it is for no more 
dramatic an end than finding a 
place for their children. 


“She is a woman who has suffered a great deal for her belief. 

“Indeed? And what is her belief?” 

“She believes that she can wear a number five shoe on a num- 
ber seven foot.”—The Liguorian 


With better supervision, 


“moonlight lighting,” and recreation 


ARE 
TEENAGERS 


facilities, the drive-in situation 


is rapidly improving 


SAFE 


AT DRIVE-IN THEATRES? 


Condensed from The Catholic Preview of Entertainment 


NE OF THE newer social 
phenomena on the Amer- 
ican scene has been the 

tremendous growth in importance 
of the drive-in theatre. Its rise 
is loaded with implications for our 
teenage population. The simple 
fact is that the youngsters repre- 
sent a very large part of the 
movie-going audience. But, when 


they’re paired off in cars parked 
in a darkened lot, without super- 
vision—are they safe? Is this sort 
of atmosphere a wholesome one 
for your children? 

A careful investigation into the 
current practices and management 
of drive-ins has shown that the 
situation is a rapidly improving 
one. Theatre operators have 


The Catholic Preview of Entertainment (December, '56), The Catholic Preview of 
Entertainment, Inc., 8 E. 48 St., New York, N. Y. 13 
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‘demonstrated a positive attitude 
‘in meeting the needs of their au- 
diences. 

For example, supervision is now 
an established fact. Special guards 
and attendants have proved high- 
ly effective in maintaining order. 
They walk around the grounds 
during the movie showings, keep- 
ing a sharp eye on activities. No 
rowdyism, vandalism or question- 
able activity is permitted. 

Moreover, the problem of dark- 
ness has been solved by the in- 
stallation of “moonlight lighting,” 
a system whereby blue and am- 
ber lenses are used to modulate 
lights of normal brightness. The 
lighting does not interfere with 
the viewing of the movie, and is 
primarily a convenience to patrons 
on their way to theatre conces- 
sions. It also has been a signal 
factor in changing the atmosphere 
of the modem drive-in from that 
of its World War II precedessor. 

The accent in today’s drive-ins 
is definitely on family enjoyment. 
Mr. Sheldon Gunsberg, a publicity 
executive for Walter Reade The- 
atres, explains his firm’s policy in 
this manner: 

“ ... the entire emphasis in our 
advertising, publicity, promotion 
and operation is as a family cen- 
ter of entertainment. A great deal 
of our effort is devoted to chil- 
dren’s activities. In most theatres 
we have approximately 10 pieces 
of playground equipment and at 
least one or two mechanical rides: 


swings, self-propelled merry-go- 
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rounds, jungle bars, monkey cages, 
sand boxes, sea-saws, etc. There 
is a supervisor on hand at all 
times while the playground is 
opened. In addition there are 
several games for parent-child ac- 
tivities, ie., shuffle board, square 
dancing.” 

This accent on family or group 
activity at the drive-in has not 
only provided a healthier atmos- 
phere for teenagers, but it has 
given rise to a wide variety of 
peripheral services and _ facilities 
for the family. Primarily, the con- 
cession stands, which have be- 
come an extremely profitable ad- 
junct for drive-in theatre opera- 
tors, have become the nucleus of 
these facilities. They offer free 
bottle warming service, sell baby 
foods, give free diaper service, and 
present a choice selection of food- 
stuffs such as ice cream and pop 
corn which are attractive to pa- 
trons of all ages. 

It is such close attention to the 
needs and enjoyment of audiences 
which has been one of the major 
factors in the growth of the drive- 
in’s attendance. In fact, during 
the past few years when movie at- 
tendance was undergoing a na- 
tionwide slump in the “hard-top” 
theatres, the flow of patrons to 
the drive-ins was a terrific shot in 
the arm for the film industry. 

Before World War II, drive-ins 
numbered only about 350 across 
the country, and were not regard- 
ed as quite respectable by civic 
and religious groups. Today, with 
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more than 4,300 drive-ins catering 
to huge seasonal audiences, the 
change in management practices 
has been one of considerable di- 
mensions, as has been shown. 

Similarly, steps have been tak- 
en to provide recreation facilities 
for the teenage population. Oper- 
ating on a modest budget, a 
— and his date can com- 
ine an evening of movies and 
dancing at the drive-in dance hall. 
Or they can take advantage of 
the swimming pool and miniature 
golf course before the movie be- 
gins. Horseshoe pitching contests 
and shuffleboard games draw as 
many teenagers as adults — and 
an inexpensive and 
ealthy release for energy. 

In summation, it is clear that 
responsible drive-in theatre man- 
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agers have met their obligations to 
all elements of their audiences 
with a mature and imaginative 
program. As for the teenager, it 
is still true that a. youth who 
wants to act in a delinquent man- 
ner will do so no matter where he 
is, but fortunately his group is in 
the minority. Even with such 
relatively intractable groups, how- 
ever, the influence of other, more 
restrained youths and the overall 
family atmosphere of the drive- 
in tends to act as a corrective. 
Normally speaking, your teen- 
ager is as safe as you have taught 
him to be. For the combination 
of sound moral education in the 
home plus the parents’ knowledge 
of the character of the drive-in 
which their children attend is the 
best guarantee of their safety. 


o 
Aspirin Poisons Children 


More children are poisoned by aspirin than by any other sub- 


stance. 


The “harmless” white tablets, a familiar fixture in every medi- 
cine cabinet, send more than 100,000 toddlers to hospital emer- 


gency rooms each year. 


They are responsible for more poisonings than lye, ammonia, 
roach powder, cleaning fluids, shoe polish and laundry bleach com- 


bined. 


These facts are well-known to doctors. They apparently are 


not so well known to parents, who persist in leaving bottles of 
aspirin on the shelf next to the toothpaste, within easy reach om ~ 


small fry. 

Doctors who attended the spring meeting of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics listed aspirin poisoning as one of the major 
remaining menaces to childhood health. Academy leaders urged all, 
pediatricians and the press to join in a campaign to warn parents of. 
the danger.—United Press News Story 
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Just try to pass a roadside snack 
shop when you have two boys 
in the car with you 


Two Boys from Hunger 


Condensed from Grail 


Pete Brayton 


: HE REAL danger in taking the family 


for a Sunday afternoon drive is not 
the traffic—it’s the indigestion. The man 
who wrote “All Roads Lead to Rome” 
didn’t mention all the Pizzerias you have 
to pass to get there. 

To discover how many roadside snack 
shops there really are along the highways, 
take a child along on your next trip. Better 
yet, take along my two. They have never 
failed to point out every Hamburger Haci- 
enda and Wiener Wagon within a 50 
mile radius of our house. Beyond that they 
usually fall asleep. 

These boys don’t identify a road as 
Highway 61 or Route 59. They classify 
them as “The Road to Mike’s Malt Shop” 
or “The Way to Denny’s Drive In.” 


16 Grail (June, ’56), St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, Inc., 


t. Meinrad, Ind. 
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There just seems to be some- 
thing about riding in an automo- 
bile that activates their appetites. 
When we start on a drive, the 
hunger begins as soon as we back 
out of the driveway. If we head 
south the eight-year-old says, “Oh 
boy, four miles to Mike’s Malt 
Shop.” If we start north the five- 
year-old exclaims, “Yippee, seven 
miles to the Dairy Queen.” 

The other Sunday I was in a 
particularly dyspeptic mood and 
decided to foil the two chow 
hounds, -They piled into the back 
seat and stood leaning over front 
to get the full view of the road 
and give me the benefit of their 
observations on eating places. 

I turned to go south and as ex- 
pected, the eight-year-old pointed 
out that it was just four miles to 
Mike’s. Just three miles south I 
made a turn to the right, expect- 
ing to hear a wail of protest from 
the rear seat. “Gee, Dad,” said 
the eight-year-old, “I'm glad you 
turned here. Now we can see that 
new Hot Dog place that Kent told 
me about. It’s on the fourth cor- 
ner down.” 

As I slowed down to turn left 
at the third corner the eight-year- 
old said, “Hey, it’s the next cor- 
ner where the Hot Dog stand is.” 

“IT know it,” I said, “But this is 
one drive when we are going to 
drink ‘in the beauties of nature in- 
stead of root beer.” 

We rode on in silence for a few 
minutes until the five-year-old ex- 


claimed, “Look at that sign up a- 
head.” “POPICECREAMCANDY,” 
he spelled. It looked as if they 
had me trapped. Then I noticed 
two rows of trees running off at 
right angles to the road. Turning 
in between the rows of trees, we 
started down a narrow dirt road. 

Pandemonium, junior size, 
broke loose in the rear seat. It 
seemed that the occupants, who 
had just eaten an hour ago, were 
starving. They were also dying of 
thirst. I was the meanest man in 
the world. What would the sheriff 
do to me when he found me driv- 
ing around with the bodies of 
two boys who had starved to 
death? 

At this point, mother turned 
to the boys and said, “You boys 
will like this road.” Then she 
whispered something in the ear of 
one of them and the bedlam sub- 
sided. 

This sudden silence should have 
told me that I was falling into 
some kind of a trap. These boys 
just don’t give up that easily. They 
hadn’t even resorted to tears. But 
I was a little too smugly satisfied 
at having found this country lane 
to think about that. 

We drove along for a few min- 
utes and I pointed out the various 
crops and animals in the fields. 
My passengers showed only a pas- 
sing interest in the pastoral pan- 
orama. They seemed to be staring 
straight up the road in anticipa- 
tion. 
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As we topped a small hill, one 
of the boys pointed excitedly at a 
large bg barn set back among 
the trees on the right side of the 
road. “There,” he said, “let’s stop 
at that barn.” As an afterthought 
he added, “Maybe there will be 
some cows in the barnyard that 
we can pet.” 

“Yes,” snickered our eight-year- 


old, “Black cows.” 

The significance of this last re- 
mark wasn’t apparent to me until 
too late. It did seem unusual that 
a barn would have picture win- 
dows, but I didn’t see the sign 
until we had stopped and the 
boys were halfway to the door. It 
read: “Lem’s Rustic Dairy Bar— 
—Sodas—Malts.” 


“I received this anonymous message, 
and I quote; ‘I’ll expect your resignation 
morning... .’” 


‘ on my desk in the 
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We sometimes fail to treat them as small individuals 
with dignity and rights of their own 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


6b EOPLE ARE always talk- 

Pp ing about having re- 

spect for your parents. 

They ought to talk sometimes 

about parents having respect for 
their children.” 

I heartily agreed with my 
daughter, and the girls and I went 
on to discuss the ways in which 
we parents fail, sometimes, to 
treat our children as people, as 
small individuals with dignity and 
rights of their own. 

Let’s take two mothers, one 
with a six-year-old in tow, who 
happen to meet downtown. 

“Why, Marie, how wonderful 
to see you again after all these 
years. When did you come back 
to town?” And so on for about 
ten minutes, while Bobbie stands 
by like a small dog. Suddenly, 
friend Marie becomes aware of 
him, and pounces. 

“Oh, Susie, and this must be 
your little boy! Imagine! What's 
your name, dear? Looks like your 
brother, doesn’t he? I just can’t 


Kate Dooley 


see a bit of resemblance to Bob — 
and he’s such a good-looking guy! 
Do you go to school, honey? Ill 
bet you just love your teacher.” 

Now who would let an adult 
stand by, ignored and unintro- 
duced? Or remark about his ap- 
pearance, insinuating that he is 
not so handsome as one might 
wish? Or fire a battery of ques- 
tions without waiting for answers? 

Episode two actually took place 
at a club meeting. The hostess’ 
son walked into the kitchen where 
some of us were preparing re- 
freshments. 

“Hello, Joey,” trilled one mat- 
ron in saccharin tones. “And how 
does it feel to be a great big Notre 
Dame freshman?” 

A kindergartener would have 
resented that special condescend- 
ing manner which some persons 
use in talking with younger and, 
by implication, stupider, individ- 
uals. 

Point three in our program for 
parents was once made by a fath- 


The Ave Maria 16; Ave Maria Press, 


Notre Dame, Ind. 19° 
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er who mentioned that he was put- 
ting padlocks on the little desks 
he had _ built for his children. 
With seven in the family, some 
were too young to understand that 
every child needs a place where 
his own possessions are sacred. He 
was teaching them, with padlocks, 
that in the give-and-take of fam- 
ily life, the problem is usually to 
develop more give, and less take. 

“I'm sure glad we have the high 
school room!” 

Brigid, by this remark, brought 
the problem of privacy up to the 
teen-age level. She was referring 
to the smallest of our bedrooms, 
now hers, which has been occu- 
pied by each of the girls when 
she was in high school. Bill and 
I were convinced that, ideally, 
every adolescent should have his 
own room, which is his castle. 

Respect for belongings includes, 
we all agreed, mail. I was actually 
shocked to discover that there are 
some mothers who open their 
children’s mail. Well, they are at 
least honest. Reading it secretly, 
a not uncommon practice, is usu- 
ally excused on the grounds that 
Mom has to find out what is go- 
ing on in some boy-and-girl prob- 
lem. If really serious, of course, 
parents have the right to ask what 
is in those letters. But it seems to 
me that it would take a _ real 
“cloak and dagger” situation to 
justify reading a child’s mail. 

Our next scene is a familiar, 
homey one. Dad is reading the 


paper after a hard day atthe 
office, while Jackie builds a house 
of blocks. 

“Oh, John,” calls Mom sweetly 
from the kitchen. “Dinner will*be 
ready in about five minutes. Can 
you come then?” 

Then suddenly, she swoops 
down on Jackie, who has been so 
absorbed in his project that - he 
doesn’t even know it is dinner 
time. Grabbing him up bodily, 
she deposits the protesting child 
in his chair. Would she do that 
to Dad, even if she could? 

During dinner, Mom _ listens 
with interest while Dad tells the 
good one he heard at lunch today. 
But when Jackie then launches on 
a long and stumbling account of 
what happened in kindergarten, 
does either parent really listen? 

Once Jackie is in bed, Mom 
drags out an old grievance, and 
holds forth at some length on 
what a hard time she has getting 
John to fix things around the 
house. But if she is a wife worth 
her salt, she will not deliver this 
scolding should callers happen to 
drop in that evening. And yet, 
that very afternoon, she gave 
Jackie a good spanking, right out 
there on the front steps, in view 
of the whole neighborhood! 

“Some parents don’t take their 
children’s troubles seriously. They 
just laugh at them!” Brigid re- 
marked. 

Physical injuries, it is true, are 
often treated with too much 
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_ alarm and concern. The grievances 
of the spirit may be brushed off, 
or even ridiculed, because not all 
adults have the perception of 
Francis Thompson, who wrote: 
“Children’s griefs are little, cer- 
tainly; but so is the child, so is its 
endurance, so is its field of vision, 
while its nervous impressionability 
is keener than ours... Pour a 
puddle into a thimble, or an At- 
lantic into an Etna; both thimble 
and mountain overflow. Adult 
fools! Would not the angels smile 
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at our griefs, were not angels too 
wise to smile at them?” 

Here is the secret of that lovely 
talent for treating children like 
people. To laugh with them, often, 
but never at them. To talk on 
their own level, but not down to 
it. To teach them respect for ‘the 
dignity and rights of others, be- 
cause their own respected. 
Some adults are gifted with this 
talent. Some of us spend a life- 
time trying to learn it. It is, it 
seems to me, worth a lifetime. 
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“Dear, do you mind if 
I deliver an ultimatum?” 
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A father must be well-versed in wisdom, justice, and prudence 
to see all his duties of provider in perspective , 


Father the Family 


Condensed from the book 


T IS NOT uncommon 

to speak of a new 

baby as “another 
mouth to feed.” And 
so it is. About the time 
of adolescence it is no 
small mouth either. 

About this expres- 
sion there is something 
terribly basic, 
while it is conceivably 
possible to get along, 
at least in some areas, 
without clothing and 
shelter, no one can get 
along without food. 

In this land of plen- 
ty, the possibility of scarcity some- 
times seeming remote, a father 
may, momentarily, show a_ lack 
of anxiety about this first duty 
to provide that which sustains ex- 
istence. Yet, the loss of his job, or 
the threat of sickness, merely mis- 
sing a day at work for whatever 
reason leaves him disturbed. Just 
the thought of not enough to go 


around can make him toss in his 


Eugene S. Geissler 


Ulustration by Clarence Geise 


sleep. 

Fathers have been known to 
kill their children because the fa- 
thers could no longer stand. the 
cries of hunger. Fathers have 
been known to “steal” in order 
to keep their children alive. It is 
so fundamental a duty that “steal- 
ing” can cease to be a sin when 
a father appropriates. someone 
else’s surplus bread for. his chil- 


“Father of the Family,” by Eugene S. Geissler, 1657 pp., copyright 1967 — 
and published at $2.95 by Fides Publishers Association, 744 E. 79th St., 
22 Chicago, Ill. This material appeared originally in Grail. — 
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dren’s dire necessity. 

But normally, it is by the “work 
of his hands” that a father pro- 
vides this first and elementary 
necessity. Since the greatest gift a 
man can give another person is 
existence, it follows that the work 
expended to sustain existence has 
the utmost of dignity. Often, a 
father is sustained in hard and 
humble labor, in boring and mon- 
otonous work by the sheer and 
naked truth that what he does sus- 
tains the life of those he is duty- 
bound to feed. 

In the doing of his duty it is 
a giving of himself and a dying to 
himself, the greatest thing in life 
still: being to do one’s duty and 
to give up one’s life. If it took all 
of a father’s energies and wakin 
hours to sustain the life of his 
children, he would be glorified in 
thus giving his life away—to keep 
his children alive. 

In a way these cases are an ac- 
ademic consideration, but it seems 
useful sometimes to return to bare 
essentials to rediscover the basic 
values that are the dignity of fath- 
erhood. 

To his family a father gives, a- 
bove all, his work—in the home, 
around the house, but mainly in 
modern times at his place of em- 
ployment. It is never far from a 
father’s consciousness that indirect- 
ly this “employment” is the work 


Eugene S. Geissler is the father 
of 10 children and editor of Fides 
Family Feoture Service. 
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that feeds his family. What may 
happen, , is that he 
may forget the exalted dignity 
which the fundamental duty of 
providing livelihood gives to the 
lowliest of jobs. 

The providing of clothing is 
only a little less elemental. If it is 
for warmth against harsh cold, it 
is as starkly elementary as food. 
But food and clothing have other 
aspects, dignities on other levels. 
Food to share in a social exchange 
with friends or bread to break 
with a stranger; clothing to cover 
the shame of nakedness, and cloth- 
ing to adorn God’s masterpiece of 
physigal creation. There are unex- 
plored areas of “appreciation” 
here that add still more dignity to 
father’s basic duty of provider. 

It becomes apparent that the 
father gives not so much himself 
as things, playing an outside role. 
His reputation as provider rests 
always on things exterior to him- 
self. The woman lives at the heart 
of the family, giving herself. Not 
so man. That is why, from one 
point of view, a father must con- 
tinually “reason” his way to the 
true dignity of his contribution, 
why from another point of view 
he needs so much the understand- 
ing and encouragement of his wife 
who knows better the value of his 
contribution than he does himself. 

Obviously. this time-hallowed 
word “provider” is no idle or ill- 
chosen word; it truly represents 
the basic role of the father who is 
doomed in a way, but not without 
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Sentry. to bring in from the out- 
what the family needs. This 
is not all there is to it, of course, 
but it is basic. 

And by his work too, a father 
provides shelter. It may be noted 
that the traditional array of the 
corporal works of mercy are taken 
right out of the father’s book of 
first duties to his children: feed 
the hungry, give drink to the thirs- 
ty, clothe the naked, harbor the 
harborless . 

Actually the practical question 
of shelter in our day and country 
is not so much one of “a roof over 
their heads,” as it is a practical 
question of adequate housing. A 
father can easily make a mistake 
here—one reason being that so 
much inadequate family housing 
exists. 

Whose fault is this? The fath- 
ers? The government’s? The real 
estate people’s? It is first of all 
the father’s because his is the 
duty to provide. This may re- 
quire, not merely providing a 
house big enough for his own fam- 
ily’s adequate shelter, but as fath- 
er with other fathers, working to- 
ward family standards in family 
housing. 

Fathers together might consid- 
er, for instance, if any two-bed- 
room house is not basically inade- 
quate family housing. It’s most 
natural for a family to need and 
most reasonable for a father to 
provide at least three bedrooms. 

Even an adequate house, how- 
ever, does not exhaust the basic 
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concept of “shelter.” Such a house 
is many things. It is protection 
from the cold in winter and the 
heat in summer. It is a family’s 
shield of privacy from the eyes of 
the world, and within its confines 
a bedroom can be solitude from 
the rest of the family. It is, in a 
many-faceted connotation, a sanc- 
tuary. 

Yet, a house is not all these 
things by itself. The spirit of 
strength that hovers within, above, 
and around it to give it the full 
stature of shelter is the living 
strength of the father. The strength 
of the father is its living protec- 
tion. 

These two things a father gives 
above all, his work and his pro- 
tective strength. And in some- 
what the same manner that he 
slowly lays down his life through 
the work that provides for his 
family, he is prepared to lay it 
down quickly, if need be, in de- 
fense of it. It is why the mere 
presence of the father at home is 
by itself the home’s greatest secur- 


ity. 


Tuar rae ratuer is provider of 
food, clothing, and shelter is ele- 
mentary. Yet, not by bread alone 
does man live. 

A father could delude himself 
and stop there, as if having pro- 
vided that much he had fulfilled 
his duties of provider. Actually, 


he has scarcely gone beyond the 
“begetting” of the child—the giv- 
ing existence and the keeping in 
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existence being but the same cre- 
ative act extended. The child is 
yet far from “realizing” itself in 
the fulness of its being. For this 
more than the bread of physical 
existence must be provided. What 
is this more? 

In brief, it is providing what 
this human being needs to fulfill 
its destiny as a human being, i.e., 
to “realize” itself: 1) recreation 
(though there is a sense in which 
this too is part of the bread of 
physical existence, this is too nar- 
row an interpretation); 2) educa- 
tion; 3) community, i.e., organized 
social and political life; and 4) the 
Church, i.e., organized social and 
religious life. 

It is to be noted that the higher 
one goes in this scale of “the neces- 
sities” of life, the more help the 
father needs and receives from 
“outside” sources, the State and 
the Church. But it would be a 
mistake to think that the father as 
head of the family—head of the 
basic social unit of society—had no 
duties of provider here. In the 
matters which concern recreation 
and the education of the child, he 
cannot even abrogate his duties of 
providing. In matters of organiz- 
ed social, political, and religious 
life he plays perhaps a secondary 
role, but he has his share to pro- 
vide with others. 

- Recreation has many aspects. It 
ean be physical exercise as part of 
a sport; it can be social as a fam- 
ily’s singing together or a father’s 
taking his son fishing; it can be 
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individual as going for a walk in 
the woods; and artistic as doing a 
piece of carving; or cultural as 
reading a book or going to a lec- 
ture; or personal service as telling 
children stories or just talking with 
them; or a work of mercy as visit- 
ing the sick; or it might be talked 
about in general as the leisure 
that is the basis of culture. In- 
deed, recreation might be many 
of these things at the same time. 

Here the father provides not 
only things but himself. It is an 
area which provides the father in 
return with one of his greatest op- 
portunities of projecting himself 
upon his children, of communicat- 
ing himself to them, of imprinting 
his image on them. Not to pro- 
vide here of himself, on the one 
hand, and the child’s environment 
with the tools and instruments of 
recreation and leisure, on_ the 
other, is for the father to be re- 
sponsible for a vacuum in which 
the child can realize himself only 
partially or even badly. 

The great failure here is not the 
father who lives in the city, or the 
father who lives in the country, or 
the father who lives in the 
suburbs, but the father who just 
watches TV, listens to the radio, 
reads the paper, maybe even goes 
fishing, golfing, or drinking by 
himself or with the men from the 
factory and office, but does noth- 
ing with or for his children. 

This cannot mean that a father 
has no freedom for “outside” acti- 
vities, for such a concept could 
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lead to an error of family isolation 
that ignores the rest of the world. 
Nor does it mean that father has 
now become a “pal” to his chil- 
dren, for this is an over-simplifica- 
tion of the role of father. 

His personal part in recreation 
is perforce limited, the giving of 
himself is prudently directed. He 
is provider of things and director 
in the use of the things his chil- 
dren need for their development: 
toys, games, sports; books of dif- 
ferent levels, subjects and purpos- 
es; music in its various forms; con- 
tact with nature, hikes, trips; fam- 
ily and wider social entertainment; 
a productive home and backyard; 
tools and instruments for creative 
talent. 

In the matter of providing edu- 
cation, there are some basic things 
to be recalled: first of all, that the 
father is in charge. The school, 
the city, the state, the Church, 
help him but his is the primary 
duty. Through parish contribu- 
tions he provides church schools; 
through taxes he provides public 
schools. In cooperation with oth- 
ers he provides the teachers. Di- 
rectly or indirectly he provides the 
means of transportation. 

If he has many children, the 
double-taxed Catholic father may 
well be at this point an over-bur- 
dened, and perhaps exhausted 
man. What is his attitude apt to 
be toward a parent-teacher’s asso- 
ciation? “Good land! what more 
do they want?” Or “Just a social 
affair.” Or maybe, “Useless; all 
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cut and dried.” “Not worth it.” 
His attitude is certainly wrong; his 
reactions often partially right. 

The father is needed heré and 
has a contribution to make be- 
yond the providing of the school, 
the teachers, and the transporta- 
tion. His contribution is in the 
area of basic wisdom, justice, and 
prudence. 

Where does he get this wisdom, 
justice and prudence? First of all, 
through the grace of the sacra- 
ment of marriage he receives the 
supernatural help that is necessary 
for the duty of educating, a duty 
most closely connected with the 
primary end of marriage, the be- 
getting and rearing of children. 

There is secondly, the matter of 
self-interest. A man will take care 
best of that which is his own. 

Thirdly, family life is a natural 
school of virtue and the father has 
the most comprehensive practical 
view of it. His position as father 
is precisely one requiring exercise 
and growth in wisdom, justice and 
prudence. 

Maybe the practical answer to 
communication between father 
and school is not only, or in some 
cases not at all, the PTA. Perhaps 
the basic thing needed for the 
father to make his contribution is 
some sort of regular communica- 
tion.. State, school, and family 
are together in this—superinten- 
dent, : teacher, and father—yet the 

rimary duty is the father's; it is 
his children who are being edu- 
cated. 
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So far all this says nothing of 
the father’s providing education in 
the home—especially in the matter 
of character education, personality 
development, recognition of indi- 
vidual talents, education in self- 
realization—to say nothing of reli- 
gious and social education. It is 
immediately seen how the area of 
“recreation” in its broad connota- 
tions is also educational, especial- 
ly in reference to individual and 
personal development. 

Just a word about the father’s 
share in providing organized so- 
cial and political life in terms of 
a community, and lastly organized 
social and religious life in terms 
of the Church and parish. These 
two warrant for themselves, in re- 
spect of their inherent importance, 
and especially in respect of the 
role of the layman in the modern 
context, considerable development. 
- Recalling here merely what is 


pointed to by sociologists and po- 
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litical scientists as an obvious lack 
in the political and social structure 
of the times between the home 
and family on the one hand, and 
the state on the other, and recall- 
ing the general poverty, up until 
recently, of much of modern par- 
ish life, it is not necessary to have 
a special revelation from heaven 
for a father to know that he owes 
it to his children’s rounding out 
and total self-realization to pro- 
vide with others the balance and 
safety of a fuller natural and reli- 
gious life. 

A father must, indeed, be well- 
versed in wisdom, justice, and pru- 
dence to see all his duties of pro- 
vider in perspective, to divide his 
time with a sense of justice, and 
to take action with a mature and 
fatherly prudence. Total fulfill- 
ment of the duties of provider is a 
great and worthy accomplishment 
to which a father can, without 
misgiving, devote his life. 


It’s No Use 


In a home without a maid and seldom with a guest, the young 
son was very anxious to help his mother when his father appeared 


with two dinner guests. 


When the dinner was nearly over, the 


child went to the kitchen and proudly carried in the first piece of 
pie, giving it to his father, who passed it to a guest. The boy came 
in with a second piece and gave it to his father, who gave it to the 
other guest. That was too much for the youngster, and he piped up: 


“It ain’t no use, Pop! 


The pieces are all the same size.” 


—The Liguorian 
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Unbelievable, but they’re real 


Those Fantastic 
NAMES 


By David Gunston 


N=: PLAGUE us all, no 
matter who we are. It’s 
o.k. for the several million Smiths, 
Browns, Joneses and Robinsons 
throughout the world, for every- 
one knows them without difficulty, 
and in that order of abundance 
they fill pages in directories, regis- 
ters and files. 

But outside the common names 
the trouble starts, although none 
of us today is saddled with the 
gloomy and fantastic names the 
Puritans often tacked on to dull 
surnames. 

Thus you had _ Stand-fast-on- 


high Stringer, Fight-the-good- 
fight-of-faith White, Search-the 
Scriptures Moreton, Safety-on- 


High Snat and Weep-not- Billings. 
No one today is baptized Flie- 
Fornication, Rest-in-the-Lord, Kill- 
sin, or If-Christ-had-not-died-for 


thee - thou - hadst - been - damned 
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Barebone, as the brother of the 
famous Praise-God Barebone was. 

Often, of course, even more 
trouble is brought about by ab- 
breviations of strange names. 
Praise-God Barebone’s _ brother 
came to be called by his enemies 
just Damned Barebones! But the 
Texas Negro who was actually 
christened Daniel's Wisdom May 
I Know, Stephen’s Faith and Spirit 
Choose, John Divine Communion 
Seal, Win the Day and Conquer 
All Murphy can scarcely object 
when his friends call him Dan. 

Imagine the surprise of a Can- 
adian school teacher who received 
an indignant letter from the father 
of a small boy whom he had nick- 
named “Pappa”: “Sir, my name, 
and my son’s name is Pappatheod- 
orokomoundoronicolucopoulos, and 
Pappatheodorokomoundoronicoluc - 
opoulos it must remain.” 

Then there was the Hollywood 
numerologist named Miswald Wr- 
andvakist who decided his name 
was unlucky and changed it to 
Lincoln Dialgrowles Wrandvaufg- 
ilmotkets! 

Long names as a rule occur 
mostly in non-European countries, 
although there was a Dutchman 
with the apparently pronouncable 
but at first sight incomprehensible 
name of Kewankodadoaspanckin- 
hadrachderniminkmardremriancoc - 
henabliamrosenkramberg. H i s 
name contained a letter for every 
inch of his height of six feet. 

The longest English name is be- 
lieved to be Featherstonehaugh. 
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But ‘there is a Mr. Sczhealleang- 
pschealleangtstandxianzebwiestinze 
living in America. His wife took 
on’ something, for her maiden 
name was Britt. 

In the East names of enormous 
length are not uncommon. Mark 
Twain knew of a holy man from 
Benares, India, whose 109th name 
was Matparamahansaparaivrajaka- 
charyaswamibhaskaranandasarasw- 
ati, and an Hawaiian couple out- 
did one or two Welsh place-names 
by calling their baby Kaleianuen- 
neikamakaokaopuailunaikeaoulilani, 
which is said to mean “The Rain- 
bow Wreath from the edge of the 
High Clouds Across the Firma- 
ment of the Heavens.” 

It is something of pleasant re- 
lief to turn from these to a com- 
mon French surname, which is O, 
and the man who is legally known 
in Homerville, Georgia, as Wil- 
liam 5 Smith, to avoid confusion 
with mail. 

Usually surnames do not vary 
so much as Christian names, al- 
though in China there are only 
400 surnames altogether, and the 
unfortunate schoolchildren have 
to learn the lot. But there are 25 
million Changs and Wangs, and 
16 million Chaos. 

Although a few modern sur- 
names do cause amusement, even 
surprise, the vast majority are com- 
monplace enough. Before the Mid- 
dle Ages, surnames were merely 
descriptive of the appearance, ori- 
gin or vocation of their owners, 
which explains Short, Longfellow, 


Baker, Cook, Smith, Deacon, Ma- 
son and countless others. Those 
who took part in the old miracle 
plays sometimes retained the 
names of their roles, which has 
given us plenty of Kings, Bishops, 
Peers, Earls and Dukes, but not 
many Devils or Deaths, which 
were seldom adopted. Most 
Deaths today call themselves eu- 
phemistically De’Ath. 

A good quarrying-ground for 
out-of-the-way surnames is in any 
street or telephone directory, 
where the diligent will be reward- 
ed by an unbelievable array of 
cognomens. In the London tele- 
phone directory, for example, you 
may make acquaintance with a 
Mr. Kats Braces, a hairdresser, a 
Miss Eggs, Captain Pine-Coffin, 
Dr. Gossip, Mr. Needlestitcher, 
Mr. Gamester, Mr. Gripper, Mr. 
Thing, Mr. Heigho, Miss Baby, 
Mr. Badman, Mrs. Cow and Mr. 
Cockx. Characters in fiction have 
nothing on real life, it seems. 

To help perplexed parents find 
names for their offspring, the 
Brooklyn Public Library, New 
York, keeps a special file of over 
half a million Christian names. 
As well as all the usual ones, you 
may find such monstrosities as 
Grumbald, Cello, Frusanna, Ugh- 
tred, Zipperath, Oda, Uda, 
Hominous or Nevertia. But they 
do not list Appendicitis, Tonsili- 
tis and Meningitis, which is what 
a Mr. and Mrs. Jackson of Okla- 
homa named their three children. 
Nor do they include the names 
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given to’ two Peking babies born 
in a ricksha on the way to a hos- 
pital, Uricksha and Nomaricksha. 
And what possessed the parents 
of a Mr. Szwarc, of Manhattan, 
to name him Szymon no one will 
ever know. Even Hyacinth Muckle 
or Renietella Wapples have some- 
thing of a lilt in them to recom- 
mend. Nor must we forget the 
father named Speare who Chris- 
tened his son Shake. 

Incidentally, the custom of giv- 
ing children a huge string of Chris- 
tian names is not confined to Roy- 
al babies: one small boy named 
Bobby Stannard can legally sign 
himself Hugh Alexander Morris 
Gene Saul Ralph Giles Gilbert 
Meteor Marquis Miles Marion 
Mayo John Charles James Gordon 
Bennett Adams Christopher Co- 
lumbus_ Elijah Green Eversole 
Bradley Kincard Robert Jefferson 
Breckenridge Stallard. No wonder 
his schoolmates prefer to call him 
“Miffy.” 

It is the humerous connection 
of many people’s names that give 
rise to so much amusement, and 
of course the examples are end- 
less. Of the many funnily-apt 


names of people in certain jobs I 
like Argue and Phibbs, the solici- 


_ tors, from Sligo, Eire, Mr. Goto- 


bed the Manchester mattress mak- 
er, Digswell, a gardener, Blood, 
Slaughter and Death, the one-time 
surgeons of Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don, Mr. Surplice, the present or- 
ganist of Bristol Cathedral, and 
Mr. Birchenough, who was of 
course a schoolmaster. 

Newspaper readers of a few 
years ago must have smiled at 
the report on one Hardy Sparrow 
who was hurt falling out of a tree, 
while the name-sign outside the 
offices of Doolittle and Dalley, 
the Shropshire estate agents, must 
have caused many a smirk. 

Only the other day I opened a 
daily paper to read of a wedding 
between May June, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John July, to Frank, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. August Welke. 
Even the London County Court 
judge who announced the next 
case of “Hamm versus Mutton” 
could not suppress a smile, and 
this was followed by the case of 
Churchyard and Final. 

What’s in a name? asked Shake- 
speare. It depends on the name. 


Too Late Now! 


‘Neighbor: “How do you like your new baby sister, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Not so good, I wish she’d been a boy so I could play 
eops and robbers with him.” 
Neighbor: “Maybe you can trade her for a brother.” 
Johnny (disgustedly): “Not now. We’ve used her six days.”— 
The Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 


Condensed from Parade 


Dreaded Killer of 


Children 


Robert P. Goldman 
and Sid Ross 


One family’s fight against cystic fibrosis, a disease 
that kills about 7,000 newborn U. S. infants yearly 


ARDLY ANYONE congratu- 
lated Mrs. Janet Dailey 
when announced 


that she is going to have a baby 
this month. Even her husband Jim 
cannot feign the enthusiasm of an 
“expectant father.” 

For the Daileys, an average, 
healthy-looking couple, know they 
carry death in their genes—in the 
form of a disease called cystic fi- 
brosis. Probably you've never 
heard of C/F. The Daileys have. 

About three years ago they lost 
their first child to C/F: blond 
Mark Jonathan, who lived only 16 
months. Now the Daileys know 
the chances are one in four that 
their next baby also will have fatal 
C/F. (There are families in the 
U.S. with two, three, four or more 
C/F youngsters.) They know, too, 
that the dread disease strikes 
about 7,000 newborn U.S. infants 


yearly, most of whom will die be- 
fore the age of 3. 

No wonder Jim Dailey says 
with a forced smile, “With us, it’s 
like Russian Roulette. Maybe this 
time the trigger will click on an 
empty chamber.” 

That statement glosses over a 
lot about Jim and Janet Dailey — 
their desperate battle to save bab 
Mark’s life and their successful eb. 
fort to spark an association to 
wage war on C/F, with all the 
hope this has brought other C/F 
families. 

The disease, which kills by af- 
fecting the pancreas and lungs, 
has baffled doctors since 1938. 
That year it first was sorted out of 
a maze of similar, mysterious con- 
ditions. 

But even today 


fail to recognize it, 
C/F masks itself as 
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pneumonia, asthma, even stomach 
trouble. As a result, thousands of 
cases are undiagnosed, many oth- 
ers are diagnosed incorrectly. Yet, 
with its estimated incidence of 
7,000 annually, it kills far more 
often than polio, which averaged 
an annual death toll before the 
Salk vaccine of roughly 1,000- 
3,500. 

C/F strikes the child via his 
pancreas. Thick mucus prevents 
the necessary chemicals from 
reaching the digestive tract. Thus 
the C/F child eats voraciously, 
but cannot digest his food pro- 
perly. He fails to gain weight, 
has frequent and abnormal bowel 
movements. But C/F does not 
stop there. Other mucus glands 
are affected. Sticky, sirupy mucus 
elogs the lungs and _ breathing 
passages. This in turn leads to 
permanent damage of the lung — 
and death. 

Exactly why this happens, doc- 
tors don’t know. They do know 
C/F is passed from healthy par- 
ents to child. And that it is not 
a “catching” disease. But once it 
strikes, most C/F children present 
a pathetic picture of agony, hack- 
ing and wheezing until they lapse 
into coma. (There are a few mild 
eases who have survived their 
teens and reached adulthood.) 

Treatment is aimed at keeping 
the child comfortable and trying 
to improve his digestion. Antibi- 
otics are given to try to control 
lung complications, usually the 
final cause of death. But drugs 
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have prolonged the lives of some 
C/F patients. 

Generally, that’s how it was 
with Mark Jonathan Dailey. When 
he was born at Hartford Hospital, 
the doctor announced to Jim Dail- 
ey, then a $60-a-week clerk: 
“Your son weighs 8 pounds, 11% 
ounces. He has red hair, dark 
blue eyes and, oh yes, nice dim- 
ples, too... 

“We were thrilled,” Jim recalls. 

But trouble began when the 
Daileys brought Mark home. He 
couldn't seem to eat. And at 3 
weeks he started his lifelong series 
of coughing spells. When the baby 
first threw up, Janet called the 
doctor. 

Well, Mark has a lot of mucus, 
said the doctor. He changed the 
formula, reassured Janet and left. 

But Mark got worse. He 
couldn’t keep even water down. 
“Keep after him. Keep trying to 
feed him,” the doctor said. But 
it didn’t work. The Daileys called 
in another specialist. He advised 
that Mark be taken to a hospital. 
Two weeks went by. The baby 


was discharged, seemingly im- 
proved. 
But still, Janet recalls, “al- 


though Mark ate like a horse, he 
didn't put on weight as a normal 
baby would.” 

His chest kept filling with mu- 
cus and the cough continued. At 
one point the doctor said it might 
be an allergy. Later, he suggested 
that it was a form of pneumonia. 


Finally, the doctor urged the 
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deeply worried parents that they 
take the baby to the Yale Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn. It was there 
that the Daileys first heard the 
words, cystic fibrosis. Hedging a 
bit, the examining doctor finally 
said, “Either they outgrow it, 

“Do you mean it’s fatal?” Janet 
asked. 

“Yes,” the doctor replied gently. 


Janet stood trembling. She 
wanted to scream, but she 
couldn’t. Then she thought, “My 


baby will be the exception. He'll 
outgrow it. He'll live.” 

Jim Dailey began to commute 
between his home (near Hartford) 
and New Haven to see Mark Jon- 
athan. He bought books about 
the digestive system to read on 
the train. But none of them said 
much about cystic fibrosis. 

After 19 days at the Yale Clinic, 
the Daileys took their son home. 
Again, he seemed improved. He 
had gained weight and his chest 
seemed clear of congestion. 

“We started to have a normal 
baby,” says Jim. “We took him 
outdoors in the carriage. He be- 
gan to sleep all night — without 
coughing. This idea that he was 
going to die, we just couldn’t be- 
lieve it.” 

The Daileys—and their son—had 
a wonderful summer in 1953. But 
with September, Mark started to 
cough again. Janet began to live 
in dread of the darkness, when 
she would lie awake listening to 


Mark coughing, fighting for every 
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breath. 

Mark clung tenaciously to. life 
until January 3, 1954, Late that 
day he went into convulsions. His 


face turned blue. He gasped for 
breath. 
And Janet began to break 


down. When Jim got home from 
work, all he could say to his wife 
was, “Take it easy, honey, don't 
let go...” 

Jim telephoned a doctor, but 
the doctor called the case hope- 
less. Jim ran back to the baby’s 
room. Mark’s temperature had 
soared to 108. Mucus oozed from 
his nose. Jim refused to give up. 
He got ice cubes and a bowl, and 
all night they packed ice around 
the dying baby. 

Still trying, they called hospi- 
tals in Hartford, even Boston, for 
help. But there was nothing they 
could do. Then Jim left his son’s 
room to get some clean sheets. 
When he returned, Janet was 
holding the baby in her arms and 
sobbing. 

“He’s gone, Jim. He’s gone. He’s 
dead. Mark is gone.” 

Jim could no longer hold back; 
he, too, broke down. One thought 
kept running through his mind, 
“Why, why did he have to suffer 
so?” 

In his short life of 16 months, 
Mark had been hospitalized 10 
weeks. He lived in choking agony 
as his parents watched him waste 
away. C/F had claimed their 
child, drained their $3,000 
ings. But shortly the Daileys be- 


sav- . 
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an to develop an almost fanatic 
etermination to fight back 
against the killer. 

Spurred by this desire, the Dail- 
eys almost singlehandedly started 
the Children’s Cystic Fibrosis As- 
sociation of Connecticut. The or- 

anization sparked the first state 
gislation anywhere in the U.S. to 
extend financial aid to parents of 
afflicted youngsters. 

The wheels began turning 
when Janet learned about 20 other 
C/F parents. One day Jim said: 
“Let's get parents together and 
really try to do something about 
C/F.” 

Janet bought a portable type- 
writer and wrote to Connecticut 
hospitals seeking names and ad- 
dresses of C/F families. 

In November and December, 
1954, the Connecticut association 
was organized. Its first president 
was Jim Dailey; its corresponding 
secretary, Janet Dailey. 

A pioneer grassroots movement 
had begun. It anticipated the for- 
mation in December, 1955,. of the 
National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation, with 40 state chap- 
ters now set up or in the making. 

The small Connecticut parents’ 
group knew that research was im- 
portant, but they decided to tum 
first to the question of financial 
aid to C/F families. One was 
spending $35 a week on drugs; 
another, $55 weekly; a third had 
just been hit with a $1,300 drug 
and hospital bill. 

So the Daileys and other asso- 
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ciation members rolled -up: their 
sleeves. They wrote letters to leg- 
islators. They visited them. They 
put on an educational campaign 
to tell people what C/F is. 

As a result, Connecticut Senate 
Bill 1259—“An appropriation to 
the state department of health in 
the amount of $25,000 for relief of 
children suffering from cystic fi- 
brosis”—was passed effective July 
1, 1955. 

But the Connecticut parents 


haven’t stopped there. Some of 
their other achievements: 
A plan has gone into effect 


whereby C/F parents get required 
drugs at wholesale prices. 

Two fund drives have brought 
$18,000, part of which has been 
used to finance new research at 
Yale University’s School of Medi- 
cine. 

Local women’s and labor organ- 
izations have raised funds to buy 
aerosol and oxygen machines, and 
the association has sparked a C/F 
education program among Con- 
necticut doctors. 

As for the Daileys, they’re far 
from the depressed couple they 
were that January day just three 
years ago. First, they're too busy. 
They both have jobs and devote 
every spare moment to C/F As- 
sociation affairs. 

Another fund drive is coming 
up. The Daileys know perhaps 
better than anyone else that years 
of research must be financed be- 
fore there is even a glimmer of 
hope for the ‘thousands of C/F 
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children today written off as hope- 
less. . And what about: their fam- 
ifiesP Janet Dailey hears from 
them constantly—in from all 
over the U.S. ' 

Of them, Jim Dailey says with 
understandable emotion, “Society 
as a whole should give them an 
assist. We can’t just stand by and 
let these poor kids suffer as Mark 
did.” 

And Janet adds, “There was 
nothing that could have saved 
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Mark. But that experience made 
us resolve to fight C/F with ev- 
ery ounce of our strength.” 

Her words of defiance are mix- 
ed with anxiety—for the baby she 
will give birth to this month. 

But the Daileys want a family. 
Today, their courage is tempered 
only by hope. For they feel that 
“regardless of how it turns out, 
this little baby will look like a 
tube of toothpaste. We'll squeeze 
him and hug him all day long!” 
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‘\.. “Beautiful fit around the shoulders” 
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“Is it not logical to 
dedicate our cars to the 
Sacred Heart and 
enthrone Him there?” 


The Apostolate 
of 


Prayerful Driving 


By T. J. McInerney 


A HIGHWAY policeman _re- 
sponding to a serious traf- 

fic accident alarm took a quick 

look at the wreckage of the two 

cars involved and then said to his 
artner: 

“Tll see what I can do for them 
—you get word to St. ’s 
Rectory to get a priest over here 
quickly—one of these is a Cath- 
olic.” 

The other officer nodded — by 
that time he also had seen the 
little white automobile statue of 
the Sacred Heart still upright on 
the dashboard ledge of one of the 
cars—thanks to the magnetic base 
with which they are supplied. 

The priest who was summoned 
to the accident scene arrived in 
time to give the last rites to the 
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victim who was a Catholic. 

In thousands upon thousands of 
cars all over the country, theso 
little dashboard statues of the Sac- 
red Heart are making their ap- 
pearance as a companion to the 
St. Christopher medals which mo- 
torists have been using in their 
vehicles. The statues are part of 
a “crusade for prayerful driving” 
instituted in June, 1955 by Father 
Gregory, S.C.J., who is in charge 
of the Sacred Heart Southern Mis- 
sions, with headquarters at Walls, 
Miss. 

Father Gregory, like many of 
his colleagues in the home mission 
field, labors in the vineyard un- 
der difficult conditions—long dis- 
tances to travel, lack of chapel 
facilities and a scarcity of funds 
with which to carry out the va- 
riety of spiritual and material 
tasks associated with missionary 
work. His “parish” numbers less 
than 300 Catholics out of more 
than 115,000 population and these 
are spread over more than 3,000 
square miles. Another interesting 
fact: the Sacred Heart Southern 
Missions operate several schools 
with a total enrollment of more 
than 400 pupils, of whom only 
about 10% are Catholics. 

Getting around his extensive 
parish requires Father Gregory to 
spend many hours each day be- 
hind the wheel of his car. The 
Sacred Heart Auto League—a Na- 
tional Apostolate of Prayerful 
Driving—and an adjunct of the 
Sacred Heart Southern Missions 
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represents the fruition of an idea 
that came to Father Gregory a 
couple of years ago as he motored 
through his mission territory. The 
idea was to start a movement to 
ask drivers to offer their driving 
time, whether it be an hour at a 
time or an entire day’s driving 
time, as a means of making repar- 
ation to the Sacred Heart. 

As approved by the Most Rev- 
erend Richard O. Gerow, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Natchez, in which dio- 
cese the Sacred Heart Southern 
Missions are located, the Sacred 
Heart Auto League provides for 
each motorist-member to have in 
his auto a small statue of the 
Sacred Heart with a special mag- 
netic base. One of the spiritual 
benefits is the Holy Mass offered 
daily by Father Gregory for all 
the League members. Recently, 
members have also been provided 
with wallet-size membership cards 
and a windshield or window stick- 
er. 

Not long ago, I was sitting in 
my car in the parking lot of a 
suburban shopping center, waiting 
for the lady of the house to at- 
tend to a shopping chore. I be- 
came aware that our car was be- 
ing given more than a casual scru- 
tiny by a man, apparently similar- 
ly waiting in his car parked next 
to ours. Presently, he rolled down 
the window and called out: 

“Say, mister, I hate to bother 
you, but would you mind telling 
mé where I could get one of those 
Sacred Heart statues you have on 
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the dashboard?” Needless to say, 
it was a pleasure to give him the 
full details. 

Motorists who accept member- 
ship in Father Gregory’s Sacred 
Heart Auto League not only be- 
come participants in what is ac- 
knowledged to be a powerfully 
effective spiritual undertaking 
with untold benefits to the safety 
of the motoring public, but they 
also have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are helping him in 
his missionary labors because what 
small profit remains from the con- 
tributions received after deducting 
the cost of the statues and mail- 
ing and other expenses goes to 
the work of the Sacred Heart Sou- 
thern Missions. 

What does the founder think of 
his Apostolate of Prayerful Driv- 
ing? 

“The Sacred Heart Auto 
League,” says Father Gregory, 
“has taken an everyday task of 
nearly every American — that of 
driving a car—and given them an 
opportunity to turn this into a 
great spiritual good, one closest to 
the Sacred Heart—reparation. The 
facility and ease with which this 
everyday task, at times a pleasure 
and at times both tiresome and 
dangerous, can be turned into 
spiritual wealth has captured the 
hearts of not only our Catholic 
drivers but non-Catholics as well. 

“One of our most beautiful 
Catholic customs is the solemn 
dedication of the home to the Sac- 
red Heart of Jesus. With the en- 
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thronement of the Sacred Heart in 
the home the members of the fam- 
ily are reminded daily that Jesus 
is the Divine Head of the house- 
hold and consequently everyone is 
reminded to imitate that Divine 
Heart in charity, courtesy, humil- 
ity .and patience when dealing 
with one another. 

“When we travel in our auto- 
mobiles, alone or with our famil- 
ies, we temporarily transfer our 
homes to the car. Is it not logical 
to dedicate the car to the Sacred 
Heart and enthrone Him there? 
Our Lord thus becomes a constant 
reminder to us that when in the 
car we should practice charity, 
courtesy, humility, and patience 
with others.” 

It is Father Gregory’s feeling 
that the Sacred Heart League can 
be an effective medium of helping 
to cut down the terrific toll of 
thousands of fatalities and millions 
of injuries suffered in automobile 
accidents each year. 

Last June, on the Feast of the 
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Sacred Heart, Father Gregory was 
asked to visit Bishop Gerow. He 
did so and came away with one of 
his most cherished possessions: a 
scroll containing the Apostolic 
Blessing of the Holy Father, im- 
parted to all members of the Sac- 
red Heart Auto League. Now, as 
the second and highly successful 
year of the league draws to a close, 
Father Gregory looks forward to 
even greater growth of his apos- 
tolate. Our Lord Himself prom- 
ised: “I will bless every place in 
which an image of My Heart shall 
be exposed and henored,” and 
“Those who shall promote this de- 
votion shall have their names writ- 
ten in My Heart never to be blot- 
ted out.” 


(Readers interested in becoming 
members of or obtaining further 
information about the Sacred 
Heart Auto League are asked to 
write directly to Father Gregory, 
S.C.]., Sacred Heart Southern Mis- 
sions, Walls, Miss.) 
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Mother and Her Children 


A woman happy with her husband is better for their children 
than a hundred books on child welfare.—The Ladies Home Journal 


Simply having children does not make a mother—any more than 
- having a piano makes one a musician.—The Companion of St. Fran- 
. cis and St. Anthony ‘ 
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Hather’s Da 


t’s FatHer’s Day and 
you're feeling old because 
three of your five children have 
come home—Gordon, Doctor Gor- 
don with his wife and four chil- 
dren, young Bill from his Air Force 


This article is adapted from a ra- 
dio script by Juanita Vaughan for 
the hour of St. Francis. 


It seems like only yesterday 
that your children were babies 


Cather ]Reminisces On 


Condensed from The 
Way of St. Francis 


Patrick O’Connell 


Base, Eileen with her husband 
and six children. Nellie, the wife 
who has been enchanting you 
these many years has cooked a 
turkey. You've been showered 
with gifts . . . a new pipe, fishing 
rod, neckties. Everyone is seated 
around the living room, talking 
and teasing Pauline’s newest baby. 


The Way of St. Francis (March, °57), Franciscan Fathers of California, Inc., 
109 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 39 
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You Jean back in your chair and 
watch them through a haze of 
contentment. It’s been years since 
the three of them have been home 
together. 

Gordon and Pauline’ with 
babies of their own . . . it seems 
only yesterday that they were 
babies themselves. The sight of 
them together, after all these 
years, keeps pushing you back into 
the past. It’s hard to realize that 
Gordon is 30 years old .. . six 
feet one. He was a tiny scrap of 
a baby. 

‘ You think of the day he was 
born and you laugh to yourself. 
You always laugh when you re- 
member . . . poor Nellie, trying 
to wake you at 2 a.m. 

“Jim . . . Jim! Wake up!” 

“Huh . . . what? What’s the 
matter? Nellie, where are you 
going? What time is it?” 

“All I know is that it’s time 
to go to the hospital.” 

“The hospital . . . you sure, 
Nellie? It isn’t time. The doctor 
said you had a whole week yet.” 

“Our baby . . . doesn’t agree. 
Hurry, Jim!” 

“Yeah, sure, honey. Now relax 
. just take it easy . . . just take 
it easy . . . just take it easy. 
Where are my shoes? Never mind, 
I've got them.” 

Somehow you got dressed and 
helped her down the stairs and 
out to the porch. She was to wait 
there until you brought the car 
around. You ran to the car and 
pleaded with it. 


“Don’t fail me now, Martha, 
whatever you do.” 

She started and as you warmed 
her up you plotted the route. Soon 
ou were driving. 

“Tl go out Belmont to Temple 

. . no, better take Fifth Street 
don’t worry, honey . . . be 
there in a minute. Are you com- 
fortable back there? Nellie, are 
you... oh, no!” 

You laugh to yourself as you 
remember. You actually drove a- 
way and left her. She's never let 
you forget that. She always said 
Gordon was born laughing. You 
close your eyes, and you see his 
tiny face, wrinkled in something 
like a grin. Your first child, your 
son. And you remember the plea 
you made that day. “God, make 
me a good father,” 

A good father . . . women are 
good mothers by instinct; men 
have to lear to be fathers. You 
look at your son Bill. Not so long 
ago, he was a little boy dreaming 
of wings . . . a bewildered little 
boy, because for his first 13 years 
you had bumbled the job of being 
his father. Nellie had tried to tell 

ou. 

“Jim, Bill is so restless and 1 
don’t want him to go off with 
those other boys. They're all too 
wild. Why don’t you talk to him?” 

“Ill have to do that, honey.” 

Somehow you never got around 
to it. You were reminded of it 
later when Nellie complained, 
“Bill doesn’t do a thing I tell him 
to do, Jim.” 
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“I've been meaning to talk to 
him. I'll do it after supper.” 

But there was a Holy Name 
meeting that night and you didn’t 
have time. A week later, you were 
hearing another complaint. 

“Bill started this fight, Jim. 
He’s always quarreling with Gor- 
don.” 

You gave it him good that 
morning and angrily you tried to 
make up for your previous lax- 
ness. The boy was sent to his room 
to spend the day. When his 
mother called to him to come 
down for supper, he was gone. 

“I've checked every place I 
could think of, Jim. Nobody’s 
seen him. His money is gone from 
his dresser drawer. You don’t 
think ... he... ran away?” 

“Tll run out with the car again. 
I know a few more places I can 
check. Now, don’t worry.” 

You ride the silent roads be- 
tween the dark and silent trees 
. . . your mind throbbing to the 
pulse of the motor, “Where is 
he? Where is he? God, let me find 
him!” Your heart jumped when 
the headlights illuminated a stocky 
little figure, plodding steadily a- 
long the road. 

“Going some place, Bill?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Away.” 

“It’s a long way to Fall River. 
Got any money?” 

“I'm going to get a job and earn 
lots of money.” 


“That’s not a bad idea. You’ve 
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got quite a ways to go. Care to 
sit in here and rest awhile before 
you go on?” 

“Well . . . just for a minute. I 
have to be going.” 

“You could get a job around 
home, you know.” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Mom won't let me. I could 
have gotten a swell job delivering 
for the drug store, only she 
wouldn’t let me buy a bike.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me?” 

“I did . . . but you forgot.” 

“Your mother is afraid you'll 
get hurt. Gordon doesn’t have a 
bike. She doesn’t understand why 
you want one.” 

“Gordon doesn’t want one. All 
he cares about is books. He can 
have the whole school full of 
books. I’m not going back to 
school.” 

“Why not?” 

“All the teachers say is, “Why 
can’t you be smart like Gordon? 
Why can’t you behave like Gor- 
don?’ I don’t want to be like Gor- 
don.” 

“You don’t have to be like Gor- 
don. Nobody wants you to be. 
You can be whatever you want to, 
Bill.” 

“No, I can’t. Mom won’t even 
let me make model airplanes at 
home any more. I have to go over 
to Bob Murray’s house. Every 
time I say I’m going to be a 
pilot, she gets all worked up.” 

“I didn’t know you were so jin- 
terested in flying, Bill.” 


‘ | 
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. “Mr. Thornton had my bomber 
model in his store window a 
whole week. You said you'd go see 
it, and you never did.” 

“I forgot all about it! I've been 
so busy. Ah. . . Bill, did you 
have any dinner?” 

‘“A couple of hamburgers.” 

“I haven't had a thing and 'm 
starved. How about going to a 
drive-in with me?” 

You remember the cars clust- 
ered like moths around the blaz- 
ing neon of the drive-in . . . the 
hot smell of hamburgers . . . the 
hour of talking that brought Bill 
home. It taught you a lesson a- 
bout being a father. You were 
losing. Bill, because you failed to 
realize that a real boy can’t grow 
to manhood in a woman’s world. 

You think how fast they grew 
up. It seems like two, not 22 years 
ago that they were children. You 
look at the three who have come 
home and you think how strange 
it is that the two who are missing 
seem closest to you. Mary... 
Mary will always be four years 
old. You remember the morning 
you started for the office, leaving 
a little girl in a blue dress running 
around the living room with a 
big red ball in her arms. Two 
hours later, as you were dic- 
tating to your secretary, the call 
came. 

“Tll_ get that, Miss Peterson. 
Hello! Yes... what? ... oh my 
God!” 

You raced home and a frantic 
Nellie was there and you held 
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her till her sobbing lessened. 

“It was my fault, Jim. I left 
her in the front yard alone. I 
went to the back to see about the 
washing. I was only gone a min- 
ute. Her ball rolled into the drive- 
way. The milkman didn’t see her!” 

That evening, Father McGinty 
came to comfort you. “You may 
not realize it now, but your lovely 
little Mary is happier than she 
ever was in her life. She is with 
God. Be happy for her. Please 
don’t be sorry for yourselves.” 

You relive the desolate days be- 
fore you believed Father Mc- 
Ginty’s words. Then came the 
slow flowering of resignation. You 
and Nellie began to understand. 

You think of the other one who 
is missing’. . . of Evelyn. The 
cloud of remembering swirls with 
her dancing, her running to the 
ball field with the boys. Her face 
laughs at you again from a col- 
lege yearbook over a_ caption, 
“Most popular sophomore.” She 
whirls in the door after a dance 
and settles like a bright butter- 
fly on the arm of your chair. 

“You're home a little early, 
aren't you, honey?” 

“Yes. I was hoping you'd still 
be up. Dad... I have something 
to tell you.” 

“Go right ahead . . . I’m listen- 


. . . I hope you won't be 
too surprised, Dad. I’ve been 
thinking about this a long time.” 

“Go ahead, dear.” . 

“Dad, what would you say if 
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I told you I was thinking of en- 
tering the convent?” 

“The convent!” 

“Yes. You . . . you wouldn't 
mind . . . terribly, would you?” 

“The convent... ah... aren't 
you awfully young for that?” 

“Dad, it’s the thing I want. It’s 
the only thing.” 

“Well... well... well. Just 
let me get my breath. You a 
Sister—no, it just doesn’t register. 
I can picture you leading a square 
dance or being a suffragette . . 
but in a convent... I don't 
know. Let me take a good long 
look at you. Sister Evelyn... 
hidden in a veil. But . . . I sup- 
pose it could be, I suppose it 
could!” 

“If they want me, Dad. Oh, I 
hope I make it!” 

“My baby isn’t going to have 
any trouble. Why, you'll be a 
Mother General in no time.” 

Evelyn . . . she’s Sister Gert- 
rude now. In those full skirts and 
that light veil, she still floats as 
if she were dancing. Somehow, 


she seems closer to you now than 
ever before. You she’s 
thinking about you, praying for 
you. If the whole family doesn’t 
get to heaven, it won't be her 
fault. 

Gordon shattered the dream. 
“Hey, Dad, don’t make so much 
noise!” 

“Huh ... uh... what did you 
say, Gordon?” 

“You haven’t opened your 
mouth in the last 15 minutes. 
Do you feel all right?” 

“I feel fine . . . perfect. I hav- 
n't been asleep either. I've just 
been sitting here, enjoying every 
thing.” 


“When you start 


you're getting old.” 

“Was it that obvious?” 

“Yes, Dad. I was watching you. 
Only a dreamer could be oblivious 
to such charming company.” 


You sit there content, basking 


in the joy of happy children. And 


you thank God for the many 


graces that helped you discover 


your mistakes in time. 


o 9 
He’s Sick, Isn’t He? 


In this family there was a large number of small children. 
Little Willie, age six, was taken in one morning to see his father, - 
who happened to be laid up with influenza. 

Little Willie was quiet, almost reverent, in the sickroom. When-. 
it was time for him to go, he went up to his father’s bedside and 


said: 


“I’ve been good, haven’t I, Pop?” 
“Yes, son,” the old man whispered. 
“Well, then, may I see the baby?”—The Apostle. 
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“Dr. Christian” is a 


Family Man 


With six children to make it so, Father's Day 
should be a happy one for Macdonald Carey 


Condensed from The Sign , John C. Wynne 


HEN MACDONALD CAREY 
became a father for the 


fifth time, it almost disrupted the 
performance of the Broadway 
farce in which he was appearing. 
The fact that the show was a farce 
helped considerably, for the audi- 
ence was prepared for anything. 

The fifth miracle in the Carey 
family occurred in Hollywood, 
while Mac was working in New 
York. The long-awaited phone 
call from his family came through 
while Carey was onstage, embark- 
ing on the funniest scene of the 
play. An excited stage manager 
caught his eye from the wings 
and began a pantomime notifica- 
tion. In full view of the startled 
audience, Carey forgot all stage 
training and made return signals 
to his unseen informer. The au- 
dience didn’t quite understand, 
but snickered politely. Many .a 
perplexed suburbanite wondered 
all the way home that night just 


what Carey had in mind. 

That was two years ago, and 
the Careys have since been bless- 
ed with their sixth child, and 
fourth daughter. This put them 
in direct competition with the Ste- 
phen McNallys, who have six, and 
the John Farrows, with seven chil- 
dren, for the title of Hollywood's 
largest and happiest family. 

“A family this size leaves little 
time for loafing,” says Carey, who 
is among the busiest, most popu- 
lar, and most versatile actors 
around today. Lanky, amiable, 
and completely lacking in pose, 
he is the sort of person who 
wouldn’t loaf if he were all alone 
on a desert isle. 

In addition to the more than 30 
movies he has appeared in, radio, 
television, and Broadway work, 
Carey has now begun the most 
challenging assignment of his 
career as Dr. Christian in the. tele- 
vision series which formerly star- 
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“DR. CHRISTIAN” IS A FAMILY MAN 


red Jean Hersholt in the title role. 

Carey is one of the all-too-few 
performers who are really dedicat- 
ed to the job. He is far more in- 
terested in being an actor than in 
being a star. Mac’s story is one 
of hard work and steady advance, 
rather than of meteoric rise. 

“My father was president of the 
Sioux City National Bank, and 
everything was being made ready 
for me,” he recalls. “But in high 
school I ran smack into two‘ gen- 
tlemen who changed it all for me 
—Gilbert and Sullivan. Once my 
junior-size bass-baritone got in- 
volved with them, banking was a 
dead _ issue.” 

Edward Macdonald Carey set 
about building a career in the 
theater the sensible way. He stud- 
ied stagecraft and acting at the 
University of Iowa for five years, 
earning his M.A. Then he joined 
a group called the Globe-Players, 
putting on 45-minute versions of 
Shakespeare’s plays at the 1936 
Texas Centennial. 

“The soap operas were thriving 
in Chicago around that time,” said 
Carey, “so I thought I might 
thrive with them. I did, to a de- 
gree, then moved on to New York, 
aiming for a break on the stage. 
It came in 1941. I played opposite 
Gertrude Lawrence in Lady in the 
Dark. It started my whole career 
rolling in high, But 1941 was 
even more important for another 
reason. ‘That’s the year I met 
Betty.” 

Elizabeth Crosby Heckscher 
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had come from Philadelphia to 
study drama in New York. Mac 
was a “thriving” radio actor at 
the time. Their courtship has 
been duplicated a thousand times, 
but unfortunately not always with 
such salutary results. 

“Betty became a Catholic when 
we married,” said Carey. “In fact, 
I imagine she is one of the very 
few people who have been privi- 
leged to receive five Sacraments 
in one day, all of them except 
Holy Orders and Extreme Unc- 
tion.” 

Carey was just hitting his stride 
in Hollywood when, like most oth- 
er young Americans, he was called 
to service. Coincidentally, he had 
just appeared as a heroic Marine 
pilot in the movie Wake Island. A 
few weeks later he applied for en- 
listment in the Marine Corps. The 
training of Parris Island, a Second 
“Looey” Commission, radar school, 
then combat fighter flights in the 
South Pacific, turned a Hollywood 
comer into a Marine Captain. 

Back in Hollywood, Carey was 
cast in a succession of inanities, 
which advanced his popularity, if 
not his acting stature. But he 
wasn’t a boy to be bowled over 
by froth. The combination of his 
earlier determination and_ the 


Marine training helped him 
through the Hollywood mill. Car- 
ey was soon winning accolades 
from the hard-boiled critics, most 
of whom sharpen their knives for 
the screen’s “suave” actors. 


As a Hollywood Catholic, he 
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has participated in many of the 
projects which the film industry 
workers support. His most recent 
such effort has been as narrator 
for the color film, Every Moment 
Thine, produced for the Francis- 
can Sisters of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion. It is a vocational film, an 
inspirational project, and an invi- 
tation to girls with a vocation to 
the religious life, showing life in 
a convent as it really is, not as the 
humdrum life it is often depicted. 

In his new assignment as Dr. 
Christian, Carey will reach a wid- 
er audience than any he has yet 
faced. He is seen as the counter- 
part of a figure widely loved and 
accepted on radio, a personality 
acknowledged to be kindly, be- 
nign, and benevolent. The new 
Dr. Christian is more on the dyna- 
mic side—young, virile, master 
of a situation in a different sense 
than the late Jean Hersholt was. 
In a degree it calls for a new 
Macdonald Carey. Not the smooth, 
polished playboy who romances 
the Claudette Colberts, Loretta 
Youngs, and Ruth Husseys of the 
screen, not the farceur who gave 
Broadway audiences a laugh play- 


ing opposite Gertrude Liwience 
or Kitty Carlisle, not thé ‘mélodra- 
matic Mac who saved Maureen 


‘O'Hara from international smug- 


glers or Rhonda Fleming from 
wild beasts of the jungle. 

The real story behind the story 
in the rise of Edward Macdonald 
Carey is not so much the success 
or failure of a particular yole.or a 
certain character. It is the ex- 
ample it offers. 

Macdonald Carey was never 
foolish enough to hold the illusion 
that it comes for free. He has a 
family, the like of which you can’t 
buy for money. He knows that. 
He has a career which will be 
flourishing and secure long after 
the flashing meteors have disap- 
peared from the scene. The crit- 
ics have told him that. He gets 
the sort of verbal salutes which 
come to all too few of the theatri- 
cal gentry. One came from a griz- 
zled old stagehand who gave him 
a fond good-night one evening .at 
a Broadway theater. “Now there’s 
a lad who's a credit to this busi- 
ness.” 

There are times. when stage- 
hands make good critics. 


The teacher asked the question: 


“If one horse can run a mile | 


in one minute fifty seconds and another a mile in two minutes, how 
far would the first horse be ahead in a two-mile race?” _. 

Johnny turned his paper in long before anyone else. At ‘the | 
bottom of the page, instead of an answer, was written: “I promised * 
my mother I would have nothing to do with horse racing.” 
American Mercury 
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Prevention of sunburn 
is primarily a matter 
of common sense 


O. A. Battista 


How to Get Tanned, Not Tortured 


(or "Tuere IS no reason why 


you can’t get your suntan 
without torture. There is no 
reason why you can’t get a 
| popular saddle-brown look 
without ruining your vaca- 
tion. Red shiny noses or 
rough, peeling skins are not 
prerequisite to healthy sun- 
bathing. 

There is no reason why 
LS industry should lose 7,500,- 
000 werkdays a year to sunburn- 
induced absenteeism. Nor should 
an equal number of days be lost 
because of the impared efficiency 


of the worker with a so-called 
“mild” burn, who struggles to 
work but cannot do his job effec- 
tively. 

Taken properly, the sun is good 
medicine. Most important of the 
sun’s blessing is the vitamin D 
which the ultraviolet rays generate 
in our body. Blessed, too, is the 
sun’s power to relax you, unknot- 
ting kinked nerves, erasing vex- 
ing thoughts, making you health- 
fully lazy. 

A healthy tan relaxes tense 
nerves. It tends to lower blood 
pressure. It adds to the red and 
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white corpuscles which fight dis- 
ease, and increases the hemoglo- 
bin or oxygen-carrying pigment in 
red blood cells. It’s a killer of 
dangerous bacteria. It enriches the 
calcium, phosphorus and iron sup- 
plies in the body. 

But sunlight is composed of ra- 
diations of various wave lengths. 
Some of these we see, at times, 
nicely spread apart in the rainbow. 
Others we cannot see, but we 
feel them as heat, and they are 
called infrared rays. 

Still others which we cannot 
see, called ultraviolet rays, are 
the ones which may do us good 
or burn us. 

Most of us are blithely unaware 
of the more sinister implications 
of a burn—permanent destructive 
effects to skin texture, such as 
wrinkling, thickening, drying and 
irregular pigmentation, and_ the 
ruination of a good complexion. 
A severe burn often leaves a leg- 
acy of freckled, blotched skin that 
fails to tan for many years, can 
even trip the trigger mechanism 
responsible for skin cancer. 

In most recent years it was dis- 
covered that short-wave radiations 
of ultra-violet light are responsible 
for reddening of the skin, the first 
evidence of burn, but that the 
longer rays of ultraviolet light pro- 
duce the healthful tanning effect. 

This discovery spurred the mar- 
keting of literally hundreds of sun- 
tan lotions. And, of all the vari- 
ous cosmetic preparations on the 
market, suntan lotions do have a 
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Wearing Out Already 


A four-year-old youngster 
had gotten a terrible sun- 
burn and it was beginning to 
peel. One day his mother 
heard him muttering to him- - 
self as he washed his face: 
“Only four years old and 
wearing out already.”—The 
Liguorian 


fully substantiated scientific basis 
for their existence. 

Prior to the advent of such pro- 
tective lotions, it was widely be- 
lieved that once one got a good 
coat of tan it should provide pro- 
tection from further sunburning. 
This assumption was false because 
suntan pigment is deposited dee 
below the skin layer, underneat 
the sun-sensitive cells so that the 
latter remain as exposed as ever. 

That is why most of the sun- 
protective preparations the 
market can do a lot of good. These 
lotions are capable of stopping the 
short waves in the ultraviolet 
which cause the reddening or ac- 
tual burning. The long waves, re- 
sponsible for the tanning, sail 
right through to perform their job 
more rapidly and in cool comfort. 

The best lotions are those which 
do not rub, sweat or wash off 
easily. Actually, ordinary red pe- 
troleum jelly has been found to 
be right up at the top of the list 
of sun-protectives. 

It is important to remember 
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that you can still get bumed if 
you carry sunbathing too far, lo- 
tions notwithstanding. The pre- 
vention of sunburn is primarily a 
matter of common sense. Sensible 
sunbathers “take the sun” slowly 
at first, a few minutes the first 
day, a few more the next, and so 
on. 

The United States Public 
Health Service cautions everyone 
to “Beware of the noonday sun!” 
This is the time of the day when 
the amount of ultraviolet reaching 
our planet is at its peak. At the 
beginning of the summer season 
you would be wise to take your 
sunbaths before 10 a.m. or after 
3 p.m. Time yourself; don’t guess. 
Increase your exposure in slow 
steps. And remember that you 
cannot see the ultraviolet rays 
which burn your skin so that even 
on a cool day, when the sun is 
bright you can cook badly be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Nature put tough hides and 
long hair on animals, placed feath- 
ers on birds, and provided mem- 
bers of the human race who must 
live in tropical climates with an 
extra supply of natural pigment. 
But somehow she failed to provide 
members of the white race with 
natural sunlight protection. 

Contrary to popular belief, men 
are more sensitive to sunburn than 
women. Furthermore, persons be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 50 burn 
more easily than either younger 
or older individuals. According to 
one Philadelphia dermatologist, 


brunettes with very white, dry 
skin are especially sensitive. Next 
in line are true redheads, 

The truth about sunshine would 
not be complete without some 
mention of skin cancer. 

Skin cancers show up most fre- 
quently on the hands and face, 
the two parts of the human body 
which bear the maximum brunt of 
sunlight. Statistics show that can- 
cer of the skin is eight times as 
frequent among men of the U.S. 
Navy who sail the seas as it is 
among city folk. Farmers and 
fishermen are also high on the list 
of victims. 

Negroes, who have a high pig- 
ment concentration, show a mini- 
mum susceptibility. Fair-skinned 
persons on the other hand, would 
do well to make moderation in 
sunbathing a must, to reduce the 
possible danger of inviting cancer 
of the skin. 

Although cancers of the face or 
lips are among the commonest 
forms of the disease, fortunately 
they are the most successfull 
treated. When caught in the oe 
ier stages, they can be cured com- 
pletely, 90% of the time. Members 
of the sun cult should not neglect 
suspicious facial growths which do 
not respond in a reasonable time 
to superficial treatment. 

If you asked your doctor for 
advice on how to get the most out 


of summer sunshine and avoid its 


dangers, he might tell you, as did 
mine, “If you are a_ salt-water 
swimming enthusiast, remember 
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that salt water hastens the cook- 
ing process. Take the sun slowly 
early in the season. By all means 
use a lotion or cream preparation 
to protect the outer layers of cells 
of your skin from ultraviolet dam- 
age. Keep salt and fluids high. 
Be sure to eat an adequate amount 
of proteins. Beware of the noon- 


day sun! 
“Choose your dark glasses 


car —they should have 
ground and polished lenses and 
should be wom only while you 
are in the bright sun. 

“And above all, remember that 
falling asleep under the full blast 
of the sun’s beams is one way to 
cook yourself to death. So the 
main rule to remember remains 
the same as always—take it easy, 
take it easyl” 


OKO 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
Dr. O. A. Battista 


A man knows his wife loves him if she suggests that he 
go off on a fishing trip by himself. 


* 


Every truly great man who has set the world on fire man- 
aged to keep the home fires burning, too. 


Parents usually find that the first night the new baby sleeps 
through the 2 o’clock feeding, the three-year-old insists on a 


drink of water. 


Nothing will take the starch out of a man like a wife who 
is on a strict carbohydrate-free diet. 


* 


Distance is only relative, especially when they find out that 


you’ve fallen into money. 


Nothing ages good furniture like making it comfortable to 


sit on. 


Some men who enjoy running things around the house are 
mighty proud of their powermowers. 
*Registered, U. S. Patent Office. ‘ 
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There’s a need for love 
and understanding in it 


Condensed from The Rotarian 
Antoinette G. Wike 


OT LONG AGO we took our 
little girl, then 7, to the 
Morehead Planetarium at 
Chapel Hill, North Caro- 

lina. As the house lights dimmed, 
we thrilled with her at the recre- 
ated heavens overhead, hung with 
“stars” much more clearly visible 
than those in the night sky out- 
side which were obscured by 
elouds, dust, and man-made illum- 
ination. 

I remember the inscription over 
the entrance: “The Heavens De- 
clare the Glory of God.” And as 
the incredibly complex machine 
unfolded the procession of stars 
and planets during a night and 
during a season, I was dumb with 
wonder that God had so revealed 
His universe to the mind of man 
that a man had been able to con- 
ceive and construct such an in- 
strument. “For thou hast set him 
but little lower than the angels—” 

We leaned back in our chairs 


The Rotarian (March, ’67), R Inte i 


and let our imagination journey 
backward to the earliest men who 
also wondered at sun and moon 
and stars, substantially unchang- 
ed in the brief span of recorded 
history. The narrator spoke con- 
fidently of distances our ‘minds 
strained to comprehend, of speed, 
of intense solar heat and barren 
lunar cold, and that tenuous con- 
cept, time. 
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Consider the scope of space 
which appears to be, in truth, in- 
finite. Human measurements lose 
all value before the fact of a uni- 
verse so staggeringly vast that the 
light from the nearest visible star 
travels more than four years to 
our solar system, while great 
reaches of the constellations them- 
selves are separated by hundreds 
of light years. My mind reeled at 
the measurement unit “light 
years,” convenient for astronomers 
because it dispenses with a col- 
umn of ciphers. And the earth, 
among such immensities of size 
and distance? Microscopic, a fleck 
of foam in the ocean of eternity. 

At last the soothing, beautifully 
modulated voice of the narrator 
ceased. I was aware of the re- 
corded music which had accom- 
panied his words — soft, ethereal 
strains. It was like having been 
lifted into another world. Then 
the music too faded away, and 
the house lights went up gently, 
as though reluctant to bring us, 
poor everyday mortals, back to 
earth. 


I walked out numb, still be- 
mused. The experience had been 


impressive beyond the power to 
describe, but I wondered a little. 
Where did I fit in? Still dazzled 
by the spectacle of worlds and 
galaxies hurtling across the limit- 
less wilderness of space, I felt 
vaguely troubled. God had seen 
fit to bring forth His noblest cre- 
ature on this relatively insignifi- 
cant planet. Why? What was the 
human equation? 

And then, as we walked out 


_ into the night, my little girl took 


my hand in her own, silently. Her 
fingers were warm, and soft, and 
trusting. Love was in that simple 
gesture. Warm, human love—im- 
perfect, yet somehow a reflection 
of the divine, and how much more 
wonderful, after all, than brilliant 
Sirius or the exquisite Pleiades. 

A loving hand outstretched in 
the dark. This I could grasp, with 
my heart if not my reason. Love, 
that spark without which all the 
marvels of solar and stellar sys- 
tems are cold and glittering and 
meaningless. He set us on a tiny 
planet, yes; but He has warmed 
us with the most priceless gift ia 
all creation: love. 

I had my answer. 


Ok 
Quack, Quack 


My two-year-old son floored me with this one day. “The cow 
says moo moo, the dog says bow wow, the duck says quack, quack— . 
. Mommie says, no, no!”—Mrs. T. S. Dobson in Parents’ Magazine 


Ron Delany doesn’t play a beat-the-clock game. 


He races other humans. 


OnLy ENOUGH TO WIN 


I HEY’VE DUBBED Ron Delany, 


Villanova University’s crack 
distance runner, the “Flying Irish- 
man,” and the chances are Ron in 
time may rewrite the record 
books. 

But this Irishman is no clock 
watcher. He doesn’t play a beat- 
the-clock game, only runs fast 
enough to beat his opponents, 
something he’s been doing regu- 
larly in the last year and a half. 

Still, many of his wins are 
greeted with boos. Why? Ameri- 
can sports fans are record-happy. 
They think Delany has the equip- 
ment to go after a record each 
time he runs. 

But Ron and his Villanova 
coach, Jim Elliott, look at it differ- 
ently. 

“I want Ron running only fast 
enough to win,” Elliott says. “I’ve 
seen too many potentially great 
distance runners burn themselves 
out by running fast week after 
week.’ 

Ron’s pattern is to lay back 
early in the race, looking every 
bit like a man who is just jogging 
for the exercise. Then as the race 
progresses, his 5-11, 150-pound 


By Dave Warner 


form takes on the appearance of 
a greyhound, and the “Flying 
Irishman” gradually whooshes by 
the entire field, leading the pack 
to the tape with startling decep- 
tive ease. 

Take his California appearance 
last June, for example, against 
Denmark’s great Gunnar Nielsen 
in a mile event. The Dane did the 
route in 3:59.1. So Delany did 
3:59. That’s his system: Run only 
fast enough to win. 

Maybe sports fans are blaming 
the wrong man when Delany 
doesn’t please them by shattering 
records. Maybe they should be 
blaming the others in the race, 
for the more Delany is pushed, 
the faster he runs. After all, the 
core of competition, or the spirit 
if you prefer, is not running 
against clocks but other humans. 

One old Irishman, with a gift 
for lyrical description, says of Ron: 
“He runs like a leprechaun flittin’ 
blithely over the peat bogs in the 
moonlight.” 

And how did this broth of a 
lad, Ronald Michael Delany, from 
Dublin’s fair city, wind up at Vil- 
lanova on Philadelphia's Main 
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Line anyway? 

That mostly was accomplished 
by Freddy er, a Yank who 
had done pretty well for himself 
as a miler at Villanova. Delany 
was given an athletic scholarship. 
But what sold him more than any- 

on Villanova was that he 
and Elliott thought alike on the 
matter of running only fast 
enough to win. Elliott is convinc- 
ed that Ron could run the mile 
in 3:55 if pressed. 

Though Ron gives no care for 
record books, he winds up in 
some of them all the same. In 
the 1956 Olympics in Australia he 
won the 1,500-meter run in 3:41.6 
record time. Earlier this year in 
indoor meets he won the National 
AAU mile in 4:07 and set a 2-mile 
mark of 9:06.6 in another cham- 
pionship meet. 

Those blue Irish eyes of his are 
now set on the I.C.A.A.A.A. 
Championships in New York May 
31 and June 1 and the NCAA 
Championships June 15-16 at Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Delany credits Aussie track- 
star John Landy with much of 
his improvement. Last Spring on 
the West Coast Landy gave De- 
lany bad beatings in two races, 
but the Aussie was charitable with 
the advice. 

“You must learn to relax. You 
must improve your arm action,” 
Landy told him. This was the 


thing Ron's Villanova coach 


been g on. But when 


Landy said it, all of Elliott’s words 


came back to him. 

At Villanova Delany started 
out as half-miler a year and a half 
ago. His progress ever since has 
been the sensation of the world 
of track and field. He just keeps 
getting better with every race. 

Though he calls himself a stub- 
born Irishman, he is very coach- 
able. Appearances at so many 
track meets keep him away from 
his studies but Delany somehow 
manages to keep up with the field 
in the classroom, too. 

They tell a story about him of 
how when he races out of town on 
Saturday nights he tries to get 
back home in time to direct traffic 
before Sunday Mass in Philly. 

Then there is that never-to-be- 
forgotten world-circulated photo 
of Ron on his knees before 100, 
000 spectators at the Olympics, 
giving thanks to God for blessing 
him with that great victory. 

Delany likes life in America 
but misses his native Ireland. 
“People are more relaxed in Ire- 
land and I have more things in 
common with them. Irish people 
lead a more simple life. Ameri- 
cans are always either in the mid- 
dle of something or planning some- 


thing. They're never stationary. 


In Ireland people are stationary 
over 90% of the time.” 

At 22, Ron is a dream for the 
1960 Olympics about which time 
he should be hitting his peak. 

trouble is hell be running 
for the Ould Sod and not for us 
Yank blokes. 
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A day in the life of an Indian mother 


She’s Truly a Sati 


HE MEHTA FAMILY 
lives in a small, 
modern __ two-story 
house in the outskirts 
of Delhi, India, Mr. 
Mehta is a minor gov- 
official. His 
reps dang is typical of 
but far super- 
ior to that of nine- 
tenths of India’s peo- 
ple, most of whom are 
r farmers. 

The Mehtas are 
Hindus, the religion of 
eight out of ten In- 
dians. Mr. Mehta, 
who was educated in Madras and 
London, is something of a religi- 
ous sceptic while his Indian-edu- 
cated wife is very orthodox. She 
believes fully in the Hindu doc- 
trine that creation is a process of 
life, death, rebirth and finally Nir- 
vana, the eternal resting place of 
the spirit. She does not hold to 
all the taboos and is not overly 
caste conscious, but she does read 
every day from the Veda, or Hin- 
du bible. 

The Mehta day begins about 
five o'clock when Mrs. Mehta 
arises quietly so as not to awaken 


By Albert 4. Nevins, M.M. 


her husband. She dresses quickly, 
wrapping her graceful sari about 
her and over one shoulder. The 
sari is a cloth about nine 

long. One end is tucked in at the 
hips while the other is gracefully 
wound about the body. For out- 
door wear, the sari is draped over 
the head. In olden days it was 
also used to cover the face. Mas. 
Mehta has some saris made from 
beautiful fabrics for formal wear 
and one woven with silk thread 
particularly delights her. About 
the house, however, she wears 
saris made from colorful cottons. 
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After washing, she gets a fire 
going on which to prepare break- 
fast, sets the dining room table 
and wakens her three children — 
two boys and a girl. By seven 
o'clock, breakfast is ready. Out- 
side the house, the street has be- 
come noisy with horns honking 
and various vendors shouting their 
bargains. While the children eat, 
Mrs. Mehta takes the morning 
newspaper and coffee upstairs to 
her husband, who by this time is 
sitting up in bed and rubbing his 
eyes. He is always served break- 
fast in bed. 

Mrs. Mehta returns to the lower 
floor to find the children quarrel- 
ing over breakfast. As she quiets 
them, the maid arrives for work. 
The maid immediately draws 
water and sets off to wash down 
the entranceway and the porch. 
Mrs. Mehta hurries about getting 
the children ready for school—no 
easy task. One of the boys is up 
in the mango tree behind the 
house. The other does not wish 
to take a bath. The girl resists 
having her hair combed. From 
upstairs, Mr. Mehta is calling for 
clean clothes, shouting that he will 
be late for the office. 

In the Mehta household, all 
conversation is carried on in Eng- 
lish. Mr. and Mrs. Mehta each 
speak Hindu, while Mr. Mehta 
also knows several other of the 
179 Indian languages. Hindu, 


along with English, is the official 
language and is the native tongue 
of more than a quarter of India’s 


June 


400 million people. - 

By nine o'clock, the children 
are off to school and Mr. Mehta, 
dressed in Western-type clothing, 
has gone to work. The house is 
strangely silent after all the rush 
and confusion. While the maid 
begins sweeping out the rooms, 
Mrs. Mehta goes into her small 
puja, or prayer room. Here she 
lights the oil lamp, reads from 
the Veda, and spends a short time 
in prayer and meditation. Then 
she returns to the kitchen for her 
own morning meal. 

It is after ten o'clock before the 
morning dishes are cleaned and 
put away. Mrs. Mehta then opens 
the laundry hamper and _ begins 
sorting clothes with the maid. The 
boys wear white clothes most of 
the time, and these quickly be- 
come dirty. The children’s clothes 
and her own saris are given to the 
maid for washing, while her hus- 
band’s shirts are put aside for the 
washerman who will call the next 


day. 
Mrs. Mehta then turns to the 
kitchen. It is a daily ritual that 


pots and pans must be scrubbed 
and made to shine. When every- 
thing is spic and span, she picks 
up a basket and rushes off to mar- 
ket to buy food. Time is at a pre- 
mium since she must be back in 
the house before 12 to have the 
children’s lunches ready for the 
woman with the basket who will 
deliver them to the school. Then 
she has a quick lunch for herself. 
The maid, who only works a half 
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day, goes home. 

At one o'clock, Mrs. Mehta 
picks up her favorite magazine 
and takes it up to her room. After 
reading for awhile, she naps. This 
siesta is the only break she gets in 
her long day. After resting for 
about an hour and a half, she 
arises and begins her mending and 
sewing. Sometimes a friend will 
drop in during this period and 
gossip over a cup of tea. The 
talk is usually centered about 
home life and is typical of the 
talk of women everywhere. 

Shortly after three, Mrs. Mehta 
is back in her kitchen getting 
ready for the evening meal. She 
is cleaning vegetables when the 
children come rushing in from 
school, calling for their tea and 
afternoon snack. She takes care 
of them with tea, jam and chap- 
patties (wheat cakes), before send- 
ing them out to play. Her hus- 
band arrives home from work in 
the government’s Community 
Welfare Department—the heart of 
India’s program rejuvenate 
600,000 country villages. He tells 
his wife of some of the day’s do- 
ings, then hurries upstairs to 
change his clothes so that he can 
be off to play cards with some 
of his cronies. 

Occasionally, he reminds him- 
self that he should spend more 
time with his wife of whom he 
continually boasts to his friends. 
His marriage had been arranged 
by his parents—in fact the arrange- 
ments were made while he was in 
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England. The choice was a good 
one for Mrs. Mehta is truly a sati 
—an ideal wife. 

“It is all right for Americans to 
talk about marrying for love,” he 
is wont to say to his friends, “but 
look at all the divorces they have. 
It is better our way. Marry first, 
then love. After all, the parents 
are wiser in their selection than 
would be a love-sick youth. Here 
in India the love of a husband for 
his wife grows stronger year by 
year. In free-loving America the 
love is all used up by the time 
marriage takes place.” 

At seven o'clock, Mrs. Mehta 
summons the children indoors, an 
act that usually involves consid- 
erable struggle. She tells them to 
wash for dinner, but must super- 
vise the operation. When this is 
done, she gets them to doing their 
homework. From the kitchen she 
must continually remind them to 
be quiet and study. 

About eight, the children are 
summoned to dinner. The young- 
sters chatter away while they are 
fed, recounting the day’s happen- 
ings in school. Sometimes they 
play guessing games in which 
mother joins. After dinner, they 
are hurried up to bed. This is 
the story-telling period, and Mrs. 
Mehta recounts tales from ancient 
Indian legends that she herself 
heard when she was a girl. In 


this way she teaches the elements 
of the Hindu religion. One by one, 
the three 
sleep. 


youngsters drop off to 
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When Mrs. Mehta returns 
downstairs, her husband is back 
from his club, waiting for his din- 
ner. About 9:15, the two sit down 
at the dining table. Mr. Mehta 
does not talk much while he eats, 
and her remarks about the day's 
activities get Mabic an- 
swers. When the meal is over, 
Mr. Mehta goes upstairs to pre- 
pare for bed. 

Mrs. Mehta clears the dining 
room and washes the dishes. After 
everything is put away, she takes 
the coals from the stove so that 
there will be no danger of fire. 
After a last glance around, she 
puts out the light and wearily 
climbs the stairs to her bedroom. 
She glances in at the children and 


notes with satisfaction that they 
are al} sleeping soundly. Mr. 
Mehta is propped up in bed, read- 
ing a detective story. He puts the 
book down and talks to his wife 
as she prepares for bed. He has 
big plans for their annual vaca- 
tion. He continues chatting away 
about the ideas. 

Suddenly, Mr. Mehta notices 
that his conversation is very one- 
sided. He glances over at his wife. 
She is already asleep. With a shrug 
of his shoulders, he Jooks at his 
watch. It is 10:30. He wonders 
why his wife is so tired when she 
has had nothing to do but stay 
home all day. Pondering _ this 
problem, he puts aside his book 
and pulls out the electric light. 


¢ ¢ 
Melodies They Could Write 


It may come as a surprise to Tin Pan Alley but not everybody 
in the world is romantically in love 24 hours a day. Those of us 
who do not rent rooms in Heartbreak Hotel would appreciate it if 
they would occasionally turn out a tune a hit more suited to the 
many-splendored aspects of family living. Like: 

1. Pve Got Those Clean-the-attic, Straighten-up-your workbench, 
Give-the-dog-a-bath Blues. (Wistfully, but with feeling.) 

2. Five-Foot-Eight, Eyes-of-Slate, I Don’t Dare to Come Home 
Late, Will Anybody Intercede? (Pleadingly.) 

3. Who-00-00 Took The Eevening News? Who-00-00 Ripped the 
Sports Page Out? (Stridently, with anger.) 

' 4 Squirt Me Once and Squirt Me Twice and I'll Break Your 
Gun—Dad’s Had a Long, Tough Day. (Threatingly.) 
5. Shake, Rattle, but Roll! (Viciously as if kicking a recal- 


citrant auto.) 


6. I Hate Them Because They’re—I Dunno—Because They’re 
Just Plain Bills. (With exasperation.) . 

7. You've Gotta Be a Football Hero to Get Into the Bathroom 
First. (Hopelessly.)—Dick Emmons in The Wall Street Journal 


A basic cause of unhappy 
marriage is the tendency 
to be too concerned with 
how people ought to act 


Are You Your Keeper? 


By Irv. Leiberman 


NE NIGHT A few months 
ago George and Stella 


Randolph arrived home from a 


party and almost immediately got 
into a quarrel. 

Stella started it. She bawled 
him out for monopolizing the con- 
versation at the party. 

“Everytime Joe or Tom started 
to talk,” she complained, “you 
jumped in and grabbed the con- 
versation away from them. You 
didn’t give anyone else a chance 
to get in a word.” 

“I did not,” George protested. 
“You're too sensitive. For heav- 
en’s sake, don’t you ever do any- 
thing at a party but check on my 
behavior? When will you realize 
that people hold me responsible 
for my actions, not you? People 
don’t expect you to be my 
—to be accountable for every thing 
I do.” 

How often have you been guilty 
of acting like your husband's keep- 
er? Have you ever told 
that you nag him “for his sake"? 


Have you ever caught yourself . 


saying, “Don’t forget to put a 
clean hankie in your pocket” or 
“Don't tell that joke tonight, what- 
ever you do’? 


As Stella thought back over . 


their six years of iage, she 


realized that almost every quarrel 


they'd had was the result of her 
trying to be George’s keeper. 
Nearly every party they went 


. to, she was forced to admit, ended 


up with her bawling him out on 
the way home for what she con- 
sidered his lapses from perfect 
conduct. Instead of having a good 
time, she'd been busy noticing 
and storing up the little things 

e did that she considered 
wrong. All Stella ever got out of 
any party was just another list of 
grievances. 

She had been so terrified of 
what people would think of her 
husband that she had been wear- 
ing her nerves thin trying to be 
kind enough, thoughtful enough, 
and considerate and polite enough 
for two people. 

Stella recalled how many times 
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she'd worked herself into a lather 
over George's food preferences. 
The plainer the fare, the happier 
he was. No dressing, few season- 
ings, lamb chops without costumes 
on. 
Having dinner at a_ friend's 
home was always a trying experi- 
ence for Stella, hearing her hus- 
band turn down their hostess’ 
pride and joy, her own special 
salad, because it had dressing on 
it. 

She would writhe inwardly 

whenever George would say, “No, 
thank you, I don’t care for dress- 
ing. 
The result of this was that Stel- 
la, trying to assuage the hurt she 
was sure he was inflicting on their 
hostess, would eat not only her 
own salad but his portion, too— 
just to prove to everyone how de- 
licious it was. 

Dr. G. V. Hamilton, a psycholo- 
gist specializing in marriage, says 
that a basic cause of unhappy 
marriage is the tendency to be too 
concerned with how people ought 
to act and not with how they 
do act. 

“We must first,” he says, “study 
how people act, then adjust our 
standards of behavior more close- 
ly to what they actually do, rather 
than to what we’d like them to 
do.” 

When Dr. Hamilton asked 100 
men what was wrong with their 
marriages, most of them gave 
“temperamental dissatisfaction” as 


the chief cause of discord. By 
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temperamental dissatisfaction, the 
men meant nagging. Their wives 
nagged them about their tastes in 
clothes, food, their habits, their 
ws their dispositions. 
ecently, a Gallup Poll confirm- 
ed the fact that the thing Ameri- 
can husbands dislike most about 
their wives is their scolding. 

One husband said, “Believe it 
or not, my wife’s constant looking 
after me makes me maddest of all. 
Like when she says, “Why don’t 
you wear your hat or coat this 
morning?’ I know it’s supposed to 
be for my own good but darn it, 
it irks me to be reminded all the 
time.” 

Martha L., a midwestern house- 
wife, was a little shocked and 
alarmed when she realized that, 
if her own husband had been one 
of these hundred men, he would 
have said, along with most of 
them, “My wife is a nagging pest.” 

She certainly had been! Why, 
she had been making a pest of 
herself even over so small an item 
as his getting a haircut on time. 
And her well-intentioned daily re- 
minder, “Don’t forget to put a 
clean hankie in your pocket,” must 
also have been giving Martha a 
high nuisance value. 

Of all her husband’s bad habits, 
nothing he did seemed to infuriate 
her as much as his talking loudly 
in public places. His voice was 
about as dulcet and modulated as 
a hog-caller’s. This habit of his 
made of Martha a character who 
might aptly have been called The 
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Shusher—while they were in pub- 
lic places, at least. Once they got 
home her voice equalled his in 
power as she reprimanded him. 

But one day, behind the vacu- 
um cleaner, Martha awakened to 
a sad truth. She was married to 
a man with a loud voice. He 
would never be as quiet as she 
wanted him. Her shushing and 
her lectures would never do any 
good. 

She credits that thought ses- 
sion with herself with savin 
her marriage, for surely if she had 
kept on being her husband’s keep- 
er, he would have slipped 
leash and run off some day. 

You, too, should begin to realize 
that you don’t nag your husband 
for his own benefit, as you claim. 
Rather, you are concerned about 
improving his appearance and his 
reputation only because of your 
own vanity. You want public 
opinion of him to reflect creditab- 
ly upon yourself. 

Many women, for instance, 
don’t long to hear people say, 
“Carl is a wonderful guy,” nearly 
as much as they want them to 
say, “Betty has a nice husband.” 

When you keep telling him to 
get his hair cut, are you pestering 
him because you mind his hair 
being a little long? Not at all. 
Actually, you are concerned with 
what your next-door-neighbor — 
and all your other friends—might 
think of you for having a hus- 
band who needs a haircut. 
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termine to chloroform your vanity 
and to let your husband be him- 
self, not the embodiment of what 
you think he ought to be. 

Henceforth, do not apologize 
for his food habits, do not feel 
ashamed of his sentence-snatching 
at parties, do not cringe because 
his voice isn’t as soft as you want 
it to be. In short, stop trying to 
be the keeper of your husband’s 
behavior. 

Like those who say, “Love me, 
love my dog,” you should say, 
“Like my husband; then be toler- 
ant of his irritating habits.” A real 
friend will not concentrate on 
those habits anyway, but will only 
remember the many nice ones 
your husband has—his magnificent 
sense of humor, his willingness to 
baby-sit for your friends in emer- 
gencies, his speed at picking up a 
check, his agreeableness in run- 
ning errands. 

When you go out with your 
husband, relax and have a good 
time. Don’t suffer the strain of 
trying to be kind, polite, consider- 
ate and worldly enough for two. 

Become a true friend to your 
husband—someone who remem- 
bers his virtues and bypasses his 
defects. That will make you an 
ideal wife—one who “sees no evil, 
hears no evil, speaks no evil about 
her husband.” 

Can you think of anything in 
marriage more gratifying than to 
be thought of as the ideal wife? 


NEW 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


COMMUNITY JOURNEY, 


George Ineson, Sheed and Ward, 


840 Broadway, New York 3. 
$3.25. 

The impact of this story is tre- 
mendous. The whole book must 
be read —every word of it—and 
pondered before its cumulative ef- 
fect can be achieved. 

Taena Community began as a 
group of people of differing be- 
liefs honestly searching for the 
common denominator of life. In 
the course of their hunt for God 
(never dreaming He was the end) 
the individuals concerned ran the 
gamut of agnosticism, Eastern 
mysticism, and contemporary psy- 
chology, before they finally dis- 
covered that all roads converged 
in an Infinite Being Whom they 
acknowledged as God. 

Finally the Community re- 
grouped and re-formed as convert 
Catholics basing their lives on the 
Mass and a Benedictine pattern of 
manual work and prayer. 


Protestants interested in the 
Catholic religion and apologetic-. 


conscious Catholics will welcome 
this book. : 


THE STORY OF MARY LIU, 
Edward Hunter, Farrar, Straus 
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and Cudahy, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. $4.00. 

The description given here of 
Red China’s modes of ure 
against Protestants of various de- 
nominations is written with atten- 
tion to exactitude and detail. Mary 
Liu, a seriously crippled Chinese 
girl raised and cared for by Prot- 
estant missionaries, is the central 
character and the book is really 
her story. The brainwashing 
techniques, the confusion, the. 
planned attacks on the mind and 
heart of man as organized by. 
Communists are revealed with the 
finesse of a reporter's technique. | 

At one time Mary voted for a. 
resolution calling for severe pun- 
ishment of four of her Church co- . 
workers because she realized that 
further refusal to comply with 
Communist demands could only 
result in martyrdom, and a nega- 
tive vote would have had no in- 
fluence on the sentence anyway, : 
The author seems not to recog-- 
nize the vote as a compromise of 
conscience. On the contrary, the 
blurb states that Mary Liu “kept 
her integrity.” The statement is- 
open to question. From the truly | 
Christian viewpoint death is pre- 
ferable to sin. Moreover, the au-. 
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thor states that Mary contemplat- 
ed escape by suicide “until she 
realized it was too late, that her 
friends would be held respon- 
sible.” Here again, the Christian 
reasons for avoiding suicide are 
not primarily sociological but the- 
ological. reader must be alert 
to errors of this type in this first- 
rate descriptive book. 


FATHER OF THE FAMILY, 
Eugene S. Geissler, Fides Pub- 
lishers, 744 East 79th Street, Chi- 
cago 19, Hlinois. $2.95. 

A father of ten children living 
in a community more rural than 
suburban writes a_ series of 
thoughts on his position as father 
of the family. His attitude is 
deeply reverent, sincere, earnest 
and simple. The essays are pri- 
marily philosophical, although in- 
formally presented. The book is 
spiritually beautiful and recom- 
mended to mothers of the family 
as’ well as fathers. See page 22 
of this issue for a condensation 
from this book. 


THE MAN FOR HER, Rev. 
Leo }. Kinsella, Valiant Publica- 
tions, 421 S. Harvey Ave., Oak 
Park, Hlinois. 75 cents. 

Father Kinsella’s first book, The 
Wife Desired, sold over 95,000 
copies. The present publication 
is a companion edition written 
primarily for husbands. 

As a priest, marriage counselor 
and a member of Cana Conferenc- 
es, Father Kinsella pours out time- 


ly, practical and numerous tips on 
he duties and functions of a hus- 
band and on techniques for keep- 
ing a happy home and a honey- 
moon romance. 

See “Treated Like a Dog,” Jan- 
57 issue, and “Mouse Trap- 
ped Husbands,” April, ’57 issue. 
Both of these articles are con- 
densed from “The Man For Her.” 


THE MYSTERY OF MY FU- 
TURE, Rev. Jean de Larhove, So- 
ciety of St. Paul, 2187 Victory 
Blvd., Staten Island 14, N. Y. 
$2.50. 

The author, a Capuchin, has 
had a long experience as confessor 
and retreat master for many re- 
ligious communities in France. He 
has, moreover, conducted numer- 
ous retreats for young people. 
And, finally, he has interviewed 
thousands of religious in ten dio- 
ceses and in fifty-five congrega- 
tions in France. Hence he is well 
qualified to discuss the matter of 
religious vocations and he does so 
with sympathetic skill. The book 
is addressed primarily to girls and 
young women. 


THE CATHOLIC PUZZLE 
AND QUIZ BOOK, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 508 Marshall Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. $1.00. 

Hours and hours of fun,’ pleas- 
ure, and education are tucked in 
between the gay yellow covers of 
this fascinating booklet. Grade 
school youngsters can thoroughly 
enjoy it. 


For Newly-Weds and Service Families 


The Family Digest is an excellent gift for newly-weds and service 
families. The instructive, entertaining and interesting articles that ap- 
pear in each issue make it ideal for those just beginning married life 
and for those who must put up with the difficulties of service family life. 


What better gift could there be for a young couple just married than 
a family magazine? And what better family magazine than The Family 
Digest? For it condenses the best articles on family life available, 
picking them from all sources. 


Likewise for service families, stationed either in the States or over- 
seas. These families must often face difficulties other families do not 
know and The Family Digest could often help them. 


Both these groups will greatly appreciate your introducing them 
to The Family Digest. To do so, just use the coupon below. 


Mail to: Subscription Department 0 $3 for one gift 
THE FAMILY DIGEST 
Huntington, Indiana 0 $5 for two gifts 


Please begin a subscription to The Family Digest for those listed 
below. Payment is enclosed [] Please bill me 0 


Full Address 


PREVIEW 
of the JULY issue 


FEATURING ARTICLES ON FAMILY PROBLEMS 


Special problems many families must face will get special 
attention in the July issue of The Family Digest. One of 
the chief problems many couples face is that of ‘‘The Child- 
less Marriage,” and this problem will be treated by the 
noted sociologist Dr. John J. Kane. This is a real tragedy 
in ate and Dr. Kane tells what can be done for these 
couples. 


The problems of the “Solo-Parent” will also be treated 
in the July issue. A widow with children tells how she 
is facing the difficulties of rearing the children without 
the help of their father. 


A problem that is reaching serious proportions is that 
of getting a baby-sitter when mama and papa want to go some- 
place. Unfortunately, we don’t offer any solutions in the ar- 
ticle “Catch That Baby Sitter!” This is just the humorous 
tongue-in-cheek tale of the extremes a family can go to to find 
and keep someone to stay at home with junior. 


But not all the articles are on such serious problems. “See- 
ing Europe With Young People,’ condensed from the _ book, 
solves no more serious problem than how you can enjoy Europe 
with your children. This would be a good article for families 
now stationed in Europe with the Armed Forces. 


We just might have the solution to all family problems in 
the article “Operation Weekend.” This tells about the advant- 
ages of husband-wife retreats. These special retreats, specif- 
ically for married couples, have been catching on like wildfire 
across the United States. 


All these and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 
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“We the people have written this one” 


YOU AND YOUR 
CHILDREN 


YOU and 
Your Children 
edited by Eugene S. Geissler 


A collection of valuable, down-to-earth 
lessons and recommendations by eight 
co-authors who share their training 
and experience in important phases 


of family life 


“We have started from the beginning, the very beginning 
of life in the mother — the first title — and touched upon 
certain important areas of responsibility within the home, 
up to the point where the child has begun to look out into 
the world — the last title.” 


Not in recent years have you 
seen such a worthwhile appeal- 
ing book on improving family 
life. Beyond that, all eight co- 
authors treat vital phases of fam- 
ily life from conception to young 
adulthood from a basically Chris- 
tian viewpoint. 


At the same time they con- 
tribute generously of their train- 
ing and experience in guiding 
parents in everyday worries and 
problems they share today. 


You are bound to benefit by 
reading this new 155-page book. 
It should help you to be a better 
parent, make your efforts more 
rewarding and reflect in happier, 
healthier children. 


The eight contributors include 
five mothers, two fathers and 
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one priest. The seven families 
(at this writing) number a total 
of forty children. 


Be sure your Discussion Club 
knows about this new book. The 
outlines and texts are ideally 
suited for organized study groups. 


Don’t wait another day. Order 
now. Get a copy for yourself 

. . and extra copies as personal 
gifts for married brothers or 
sisters and special friends. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PER COPY POSTPAID 


Five or more, 90c each postpaid 
25 or more, 70c each, plus postage 


Order from the Book Department 
SUNDAY VISITOR 


Huntington, Indiana 
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